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MAY-FLOWEBRS. 
You to whom these clustering blossoms 
Are the dearest flowers that grow, 
Who are ravished back to childhood, 
By their spicery, cannot know 
How a sense of something missed 
Haunts me when I breathe their fragrance— 
Sweetness of the salt sea-mist 
Blending with the breath of wildwood. 
Spring-flowers dearest to my childhood 
Opened ‘neath an inland sky ; 
Blue as heaven’s deepest azur, 
White as clouds that o’er it fly ; 
Or sometimes with petals tinted 
Like a pink-edged sunset cloud, 
Their fresh, delicate breath but hinted 
Of the summer’s fragrant crowd. 
They were kin to innocent children. 
But these May-flowers seem to me 
Like rich souls that have drank deeply 
Both of joy and misery ;— 
Souls of such heroie strain, 
They transmute to living sweetness 
Draughts of bitterness and pain; 
And we long for like completeness. 
Yet the May-flowers’ subtile sweetness 
Penetrates me with strange pain, 
With a sense of incompleteness 
In my life, till I would fain 
Live my childhood’s May-time over, 
Could I but these blossoms know, 
Where in forest-aisles that open 
Toward the sea, they brightest glow. 
Fain would live my whole life over, 
For the sake of something missed, 
Sweet as kisses of a lover, 
Sad as lips no longer kissed. 
Should I find it? not behind 
Lies the missed and haunting sweetness; 
*Tis awaiting us, enshrined 


In divinest incompleteness. 
M. BR, W. 


—_—<——- 


A SWEET MEMORY. 


BY LUCY LARCOM, 


I remember a dear little girl, 
Whose feet kept time to a tambourine, 
The sunless walls of the street between. 
Her hair had a breezy curl, 
Her brown eye was merry and wild, 
That gay little child 
Who danced up and down 
The brick-red walls of the tiresome town. 
I watched her day after day ; 
And I wished I could have her for my own, 
To dance in the fields, among daisies blown, 
With the wind in her hair at play, 
And her heart as light as a breeze, 
Swaying under the trees 
Unto bird-notes, swung 
Through the blossomed boughs that above her 
hung. 
That little motherless maid! 
(No mother would let her darling go 
Through the wicked streets of the city so.) 
I know not where she has strayed; 
But her memory shadows my dreams, 
And her brown eye gleams 
Upon me in reproof 
That I hold so long from her fate aloof. 
Every sweet little girl I see 
Growing up like a rose at a cottage-door, 
Or softly at play on the forest floor, 
Or under the orchard tree, 
Seems to murmur in my ear, 
So sadly, so clear: 
“Alas! we miss a mate! 
For the dear little dancing-girl we wait.” 


Yet I know not her home or name; 
And one and another passed her by— 
| Nobler and richer women than I. 
To whom belongs the blame 
When a blossom of snow and fire 
Trodden down in the mire 
Of the city is seen? 
| Ah me! for my child with the tambourine! 
| 





—Independent. 


RESURGAM. 


BY SAMUEL C. BLACKWELL. 





| There is the promise of a life beyond, 
| In man’s intense and ever-yearning cry; 
' Too good for credence, though the heart de- 
spond, 
The universal hope is prophecy! 
Where the Creator's fiat shapes a plan, 
Nature attunes herself to that great end, 
Reveals intention to the mind of man, 
And faith is sight as we her steps attend. 


Does not the conscious life that longs to live, 
That knows its hope and thinks upon its 
thought, 
Convey the firmest pledge that God can give 
For the fulfillmentjof the hope he wrought ? 


Can a soul fail of everlasting youth 
Who thinks and loves like God, who spurns 
the wrong, 
Supremely eager for the light of truth 
And hearing music in the martyr’s song? 
Who weds the right with comprehending joy, 
Who follows duty loyally and free, 
And reckons mere delight a paltry toy— 
Is not he living for cternity ? 





God, in our nature, writes our destiny, 
There is an oracle forever heard; 
Believe, my brother, in the life to be! 
God will redeem the pledge his love confer- 
red. 


THE USE OF ONE’S FEET. 


Is it better to stand on one’s own feet, or to 
depend on those of other people? We need 
clear views on that matter, certainly; and 
there is not much doubt, in this country, 
which theory will ultimately prevail. 

For one, I believe the whole theory of a lei- 
sure class, whether for man or woman, to be a 
snare anda delusion. It seems to me that there 
is one great misfortune that a young Ameri- 
can may encounter—namely, the possession 
of an independent property; and that there is 
one great picce of good furtune—to be thrown 
on one’s self for support. Of all influences for 
development or usefulness I know of none so 
great as“the wholesome stimulus of pecuniary 
necessity.” Of all forms of social organiza- 
tion that seems to me the most favorable 
which opens to all most freely the opportunity 
of early education, and then calls upon each 
to exert himself for his own support. 

To be sure, it is hardly possible to overrate 
the value of cultivated companionship and re- 
fined association. In other countries it may 
be worth while, for the sake of these, to be 
born to wealth; it isso hard to get them with- 
out wealth. But the happiest and best Amer- 
ican households are to be found among such 
as Miss Alcott describes, where there is plenty 
of refinement and very little mouey; where 
perhaps there has been money in times past, 


the children. For all that money can bring, 
all books, all travel, all art, are not worth so 
much to us as the power to stand on one’s 
own feet. It is an essential to the character, 
and it is certainly the greatest of delights. 
To have earned, for a single year, one’s own 
support, gives one, in a manner, the freedom 
of the universe. Till that is done, we are chil- 
dren; after that, we are men. 

In England, where the whole social atmos- 
phere is so different, there are many instances 
of much service being done to art and philan- 
throphy by persons born to leisure. And yet, 
; even in England, if the admissions of English 
| people may be trusted, these instances are 
bought by a frightful disproportion of wasted 
| lives; and the best work is after all done by 
| those who have learned to stand on their own 
| feet. This last fact is certainly true of France, 
Germany and America. So far as my own 
observation goes, for one American born to 
leisure who makes a good use of it, there are 
a dozen who lead empty or vicious lives. And 
| even that exceptional one, with all his advan- 
tages, is usually distanced in the race by the 
men who have early had to stand on their 
own feet. The man of leisure is usually so 
limited either by the absence of stimulus, or 
by the tiresome narrowness of a petty circle, 
or by missing the wholesome attrition of 
other minds—that he dwindles and grows fee- 
‘ble. If such a man attains by the aid of 
| wealth what the man of the next inferior 
grade attains without it, we are all glad and 
say it is “an honorable instance.” Not that 
the rich are worse than other men. It is no 








but it has been lost just in time for the good of 


calamity to earn wealth or even to inherit it, 
after we have learned the lesson of self-reli- 
ance. It is the children of weaith who are to 
be pitied. 


tual poverty, in America, are as badly off as if 
they had been born to wealth. ‘They are sys- 
tematically discouraged from the delightful 
tonic of self-support. But when Gail Hamil- 
ton says that they never even feel the desire 
to support themselves, I think her experience 
must have been very unlike mine. For twen- 
ty years I have been encountering young wo- 
men who so longed for the sense of an inde- 
pendent position that even the happiest home 
could not satisfy them, unless it gave them so 
much to do that they might honestly feel that 
they earned their living. Otherwise the most 
luxurious arm-chairs in their own homes 
would not satisfy them, they so longed to 
learn the use of their own feet. In literature, 
in art, in business employments, I have been 
meeting this class always; I have known girls 
to rejoice in their father’s loss of property, be- 
cause it would release them to enjoy the hap- 
piness of self-reliance; and for one, had I the 
good fortune to have a dozen daughters, I 
should wish them all to be of this way of 
thinking. Any other theory would give us a 
world of mere amateurs and dilettantes, and 
very little work would be done. We are get- 
ting over the theory that it is undignified for 
aman to stand upon his own feet; aud we 
shall one day get over it in regard to women. 
I should like to see the time when every wo- 
man would have a goog education, and after 
that would be as well off as if she had been 
born poor. It was a woman, George Sand, 
who sang the song of “the good Goddess of 
Poverty.” T. W. H. 


- —_-e 


PEOPLE WORTH KNOWING.---No. 17. 


SAMUEL J. MAY. 


|Concluded from last week.] 

Forty years have elapsed since then. The 
fiery young prophet who spoke, hurling his 
soul like a thunderbolt against the giant 
wrongs of the times, and the gentle divine 
who listened, till his heart glowed like a coal 
kindled at God's altar, both have grown old 
and gray, and upon their brows lingers the 
glory of the coming sunset. The victory fer 
which they fought is won. In that apparently 
hopeless conflict of the few with the many, 


They went forth bearing precious seed, and 
have lived not only to see all the fields white 
for the harvest, but to join in the song of 
thanksgiving at the harvest home. 

An ill-advised undertaking would it be to 
attempt to condense into a mere sketch the 
record of a life like Mr. May’s, long in years, 
and every year crowded with more beneficent 
work than is contained in the lifetime of most 
men. I have no such purpose. Instead of 
recapitulating events with which the public is 
more or less familiar, I have sought to tell 
something not already known, to glean along 
the way he went a handful of wild-flowers, 
a few scattered incidents fragrant with his 
personality. 

There is something invigorating as moun- 
tain air in the history of his ministerial expe- 
riences, in the ease with which his true soul 
saw its way through entanglements. The 
rigid pietism of Connecticut only made more 
clear to his apprehension the distinction be- 
tween the essentials and non-essentials of 
Christianity. His little nephew's dread of the 
“wooden days” led to a clear statement of 
his views on the right use of the Sabbath, and 
the elegant silk gown and bands presented 
to him by admiring friends raised the ques- 
tion in his mind whether dressing in a par- 
ticular and somewhat imposing manner, when 
discharging the duties of his office, might 
not have the effect to separate religion from 
every-day life, and help te make it appear 
something peculiar to Sunday and church. 
He says, “I feared it would,so I threw my 
bands aside, and gave my gown to a poor wo- 
man who needed a comfortable dress.” 

With no plan of religious reform mapped 
out in his mind, Mr. May has been one of the 
most radical and at the same time one of the 
most successful of reformers. Reverencing 
all that is good and true in the past, he has 
refused to be enslaved by its traditions, and 
the immediate need of a human soul was al- 
ways more to him than any precedent of ec- 
clesiasticism that ever existed. The charm of 
his character and one of its chief values to the 
world is that from first to last it refused to 
fossilize. It is a solvent, acting impartially 
upon everything that comes in its way. He 
will examine things for himself; and he will | 
not accept his opinions at second-hand. He 
never dreams that this year's truth is to meet 
all the demands of next year’s growth. Step 
by step, through all the years of his useful life, 





he has ascended from the lower truth to the 





the few, with God, proved to be a majority. | 


higher; put by the limited and partial for the 
broader and more universal. One reform 
after another has appealed to and commanded 
him—the new never supplanting the old, but 


Now all women who are born outside of ac- | being added to it, thus broadening his inter- | 
| ests, deepening his sympathies, extending his 


| usefulness. 
| 


All reforms are but different readings of one 
text—human freedom, the sacredness of the 
individual; commentaries upon that old scrip- 
ture, the Word of God, ineffaceably written in 
the heart of humanity, and slowly spelled out 
by the blundering ages. In advocating Liber- 
al Christianity, temperance, the abolition of 
war and of the death penalty, the right of the 
negro and of woman to self-ownership, and 
of every child to be well educated, Mr. May 
has devoted his life to expounding and illus- 
trating this text. 

He has neither been deterred by persecu- 
cution, misled by ambition, nor discouraged 
by apparent failure. Sure of the ultimate 
triumph of the right, he has possessed his 
soul in patience, doing what he could. One 
by one the years have slipped by him, bring- 
ing their full share of sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, taking away many things dear to him. 
But God be thanked! to such men the years 
must always bring more than they take away. 
Time can rob them of none of the essential 


trust in God. 

One afternoon last summer, I sat under the 
maples, and looked into the face of Mr. May 
and that of an old friend and co-worker of his 


its memories. 

The heads of both were silvered, but there 
was no hint of age in the genial intercourse. 
The eyes lit up with a holier enthusiasm than 
their young manhood ever knew, and the 


beauty beyond words. 


are. 
by their faith in the dignity of human nature 


its richest inheritance. 
. CELIA BURLEIGH, 


—“-s 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN WASHINGTON. 





following from the Washington Chronicle in 
regard to the history of the petition which 
they presented, and which we gave last week. 

One of the first ladies called upon by Mrs. 
Spencer and Mrs, Edson to sign the petition 
was Grace Greenwood, (Mrs. Lippincott). She 
looked at the paper, rose promptly, obtained 
her pen, and signing her name rapidly, said 
inquiringly to a very old lady who sat by the 
window, “Your name to this, mother?” 
“What is it, daughter?” ‘A petition asking 
for registration as voters in our district.” 
“Yes!” said the old lady enthusiastically; 
“write it twice”’ “You are quite progressive 
for one of your age,” said Mrs, S$. “May I ask 
how old you are?” “Nearer to ninety than 
to eighty,” she replied, “but I mean to keep 
up with the world,” 

When the paper was handed to Mrs. Emma 
Southworth, she started for her pen without a 
question, saying: “It must come. They may 
as well accept the situation gracefully.” 

“But they say we women don’t want to 
vote,” said Mrs. Spencer. 

“Oh, to be sure. They said the negroes 
didn't want freedom, you know. But where 
ismy pen? I have had the penophobia tor 
two weeks. Ah! here it is.” And she signed 
her name with a will. 

Women like these, who have struggled with 
the world and achieved success, don’t need 
to discuss the woman question. ‘They have 
investigated the subject in all its bearings, and 
see plainly what women need, and what the 
country needs. 

‘Two ladies who had sent for the paper, read 
and signed it, said: “Who is the lady in charge 
of it?” “Mrs. Spencer,” answered a neighbor. 
“Well, give her our love, and tell her to go 
on, God bless her! She knows what women 
need.” 

One lady said: “My heart is in it. Iknow 
it is the right thing to do, and now is the 
time to do it, but my husband says he can 
not bear the thought of having his wife go tu 
the polls—so vile a place that he will not go 
himself to vote.” 

“Is it possible,” said Mrs. S., “that your 
husband is wiiling to turn his interest in the 
welfare of his country over to the dram-shops 
andthe gambling-saluons? Tell him that is 
what we women who have sous to rear can’t 
afford to do. When our citizenship is recog- 
nized we shall not dare to hold it so lightly.” 
A daughter of Mr. John Fields of St. Albans, 
Vt., entered her father’s burning barn, last 
week, and, while the fire was dropping upon 
her head, burning it to a blister, released several 
head of cattle and three horses. She also 
wielded an axe with the strength of an athlet- 
ic man, demolishing a hog-pen and driving the 





inmates from danger. 


values, neither of faith in humanity nor of 


while they talked of the past, and lived over 


faces, luminous from the soul within, had a 


they call into activity unsuspected possibilities 
of good, by their trust in the fatherhood of 
God they lift the most abject from the abyss 
and set their feet on the firm ground of a 
common brotherhood. Their lives are the 
world’s best wealth, their hallowed memory 


In our last issue, we spoke of the effort of 
sixty-four ladies in Washington to get regis- 
tered for the purpose of voting. We clip the 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


One hundred ladies of Colmar have vowed 
to wear mourning till Alsace is French again. 


On the contract for one hundred concerts in 
| America, Nilsson cleared $120,000 and Max 
| Strakosch $20,000. 

Fifty thousand ladies in Germany have tak- 
| en the pledge of total abstinence from chig- 
| nons, preferring to preserve the sheen on their 
natural hair. 


The Austrian government has appointed a 
number of postmistresses, but they receive 
only two-thirds of the Salary paid to post- 
masters. 

The Empress of Germany said, the other 
day, to an Austrian journalist, that she had 
never slept more than four hours a day since 
the breaking out of the war with France. 


Mrs, Mary L. Putnam of Boston has given 
to the Soldiers’ Home in Dayton, Ohio, (re- 
cently dedicated), 4000 volumes in memory of 
her son, who lost his life at Ball’s Bluff. 

The Free Society of Florence, Massachusetts, 
have extended to Miss Elizabeth M. Powell, of 
Ghent, N. Y., late of Vassar College, an invi- 
tation to become associate resident speaker or 
pastor of the society, - 

A physician claims that 19,000 women have 
been squeezed to death by corsets during the 
last five years, Still this same weak folly is 
indulged in, and women are daily losing their 
health, and eveu their lives, at the mandate of 
fashion, + 

The youngest daughter of General Sam 
Houston has contributed much to the newspa- 
per literature of the day, under the name of 
“Mignouette,’”’ but has now discarded the nom 
de plume, and will write hereafter as Nettie 
Power Houston. 


The high-born dames of Madrid have made 


Such men are regal by virtue of what they | the poor young Queen Maria very unhappy by 
By their integrity they rebuke all shams, 


refusing to recognize her existence. She may 
be their superior politically, they say; but so- 
cially no woman can be their equal who has 
not adrop of Castilian blood in her veins. 


Mrs. Myra Clark Gaines is just bezinnipg to 
reap the reward of her pluck in trying to ob- 
tain possession of her New Orleans property. 
The United States Marshal there has just put 
her in possession of several valuable tracts of 
land within the city limits, with all the im- 
provements on the property, under the deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme Court. The 
opposing counsel in vain asked for delay in 
the transfer; but the Marshal had no option, 
and Mrs. Gaines was made happy in the pos- 
session of her valuable real estate. 


Mrs. Isabella Beecher looker, in a recent 
article in the Independent, claims that the only 
hope of the Republican party is to give the bal- 
lot to women, and nominates Charles Sumner 
for the next President. She would have all 
the women vote for him, for she says: “He 
is not only the chevalier ‘sans peur, sans fe- 
proche, whom all womanhood delights to hon- 
or, but he is the man in the Senate whom both 
fear and trust, and to whom the country would 
dare trust herself in her hour of greatest peril.” 
She reports Senator Garrett Davis, of Ken- 
tucky,as saying: “Mr. Sumner is the greatest 
statesman we ever had, or have; there is no 
man like him, and I for one am prepared to 
vote for hitm.’’ 


The daughters ofa Southern planter are now 
slaves in Brazil. The planter emigrated thith- 
er at the close of the war and was unsuccess- 
ful. The Brazilian laws are such that when 
a citizen becomes in debt, if he has no proper- 
ty, his children are sold as slaves, the prices 
they bring going to the payment of the obliga- 
tion. Our friend, says the Nashville Republi- 
can Banner, when he reached Brazil unwisely 
became naturalized and a South American 
citizen, and subject to the laws, thus by his 
own volition expatriating himself from his na- 
tive country and its protection. He became 
involved in debt to some Brazilians. His 
children were sold as slaves, Thus his two 
daughters, now grown Tennessee young la- 
dies, are slaves duing menial work for unlet- 
tered masters and mistresses in Brazil, their 
price paying a devoted but unfortunate fa- 
ther’sdebt! The amount of the debt, we un- 
derstand, is $1200 in gold, and steps have been 
taken to have the amount placed in tlie hands 
of the father, : 





A TIME FOR EVERYTHING. 

There is a time for everything, 

Has oft been said and sung, 
But none has charms like those of spring 

To those who yet are young; 
The farmer meliows up the soil, 

And sows broadcast his seed, 
That he may from the season's toil 

Get bread for “time of need ;"’ 
The BOYS then wish for thinner “CLorime3,” 

hat they may be both coo! and nea, 

Which they cau buy at GEORGE FENNO'S, 

Corner of Beach and Washington street. 
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THE WOMAN QUESTION.—No. 3. 


In the March 9th and 23rd numbers of the 
N. ¥. Independent we are treated to fresh in- 
stallments of imposing platitudes and glittering 
generalities—tending I know not whither—un- 
der the captions of “Business Talent” and 
“Disability.” 

Far be ic from me to assert that because I 
cannot see and appreciate certain apparently 
incoherent wanderings, therefore there is no 
method in them, no valuable practical points 
presented. 

There are doubtless “Books in the running 


head forit. Ifthey have not, perhaps the next 
best thing is, to pass a law that head shall be 
counted out in the general judgment.” Of 
course. Rather sarcastic this, and 1 am clearly 
and strongly and decidedly of opinion, that 
in executing much of such twaddle head might 
as well be counted out, for all practical pur- 
poses of exhibiting sense. 

“It is not so much opportunity that women 
need as qualities. They do not succeed in 
| business tor the same reason that men do not 
| succeed—because they are timid, tame, unad- 
| venturous, ineffective. ‘They have not energy, 
| enterprise, persistence, spirit, daring. They 
| are not far-seeing, ready in plan, fertile in re- 





brooks, tongues in trees, sermons in stones, | sources.” 


and good in everything.” Surely in animated | 


This is a fearful arraignment. I had always 


nature we meet with venomous reptiles, that | been of opinion that opportunities, incentives, 


have their uses, not the least of which is, per- 
haps, to develop in us an ingenuity to extermi- 
nate them. 

In the essays in question, I find the veins ot | 
ore few and far between, and the rock so apt 
to run to mud, that one incurs the risk of be- 
ing intellectually smothered in the reading. 

Nor must I be understood as intimating, un- 
less we can all go to Reaven, after the man- 
ner of the good old prophet, in a balloon, or in 
the slower way of Jacob’s ladder, that there- 
fore we should not go at all—that, in a word, 
unless woman can be accorded her evidently 
just status, she should refuse any exertion for 
the bettering of her condition. 

On the contrary, all the friends of her eman- | 
cipation should, as they do, cuntribute all in 
their power to encourage and urge her on to 
do what she may, to show her oppressor both 
her will and her ability to do—notwithstand- 
ing she is fearfully weighted in the race of life 
—although laboring under the ban and incu- 
bus of the tyrant, custom, more inexorable 
than any law—subjected as she is to man’s ridi- 
cule and opposition in the assertion of her 
rights. Against fearful odds, she has accom- 
plished wonders—encountering at every step 
the howl of “old women of both sexes.” In the 
domain of physician and as teacher, she has 
disappointed the vaticinations of these ill- 
omened croakers. 

Her progress is slow, butit issure. But is it 
not acruel wonder that, in this contest, the 
millions should meet with the jeers and the 
slurs of their more favored of fortune sisters ? 

“The pursuit and the profit of an occupation 
are matters pertaining to the individual more 
than to the sex. They are affected by sex so 
far as that women have not been trained to 
aggressive personal effort, as men have been, 
and therefore do not so readily determine their 
work. They have not been educated to be- 
lieve that they must take hold of something, 
and therefore they do not so easily see, or so 
quickly grasp, what offers.’ Just so, and ex- 
actly herein lies the work of the advocates of 
woman’s emancipation, precisely the point at 
issue, and to be settled in good part by determin- 
ing aright what woman is. Why scold her 
and whine at her for not being and doing what 
law and public opinion combine in saying she 
is unsuited for? This looks a little crotchety. 
While, therefore, we are encouraging her to re- 
newed effort, let us in the name of common 
humanity remove from her the entangling and 
the obstructing hindrances. 

“These are but illustrations of a fact which 
cannot be too often or too impressively repeat- 
ed, that in this country a woman need no 
more be without occupation thana man. She 
need not be without healthy and remunerative 
occupation.” 

The sentiment of this extract lacks one very 
essential truth, except ina restricted, modified 
sense. Not only is it not the case that healthy 
and adequately remunerative occupation is pos- 
sible, or with the greatest difficulty to be obtain- 
ed by the masses, but when obtained the com- 
pensation is a mere pittance. One who does not 
know this is to little purpose observant of the 
world and of its transpiring events. “In the 
higher latitudes, if she has man’s sense, she 
gets man’s emolument.” What these abun- 
dant latitudes are our informant don’t conde- 
scend to advise us. 

It is the rare few, and the socially favored 
only, who can command good pay for perpe- 
trating nonsense, as follows:— 

“Are the sewing women starving over the 
needle? Why do they not establish sewing 
houses, and become proprietors, instead of be- 
ing at the mercy of brutal employers?” Why 
not? 

These are indeed pertinent and searching 
questions, and evince a rare and gushing ac- 
quaintance with her subject. “For symmetri- 
cal eloquence and easy grace,” the last ex- 
tract should entitle the questioner to a medal! 
Sure enough, why do not such women as the 
one named in the following, from a late New 
York paper, open a wholesale and retail dry- 
goods store? 

“Not long ago a lady missionary, who is ac- 
customed to see much want and misery in the 
dark places of New York city, visited a damp 
cellar ment in Stanton street. There she 
found a heart-broken wife of a drunkard, who 
is now confined on the Island. Three little 
children, one an infant, depended on her for 
food and clothing. The woman stated that 
she earned $1.68 per week by making overalls 
at six cents a pair, hand made, which she has 
to carry on foot from her home down to a 

place near Fulton street, not being able to pay 
car fare for herself and bundle. Out of this 
scanty income $4 per month is paid for rent.” 

I repeat, why do not such women start a 
bank at once? 

“Women can do the same if they have a 


inducements, had much, all, to do in developing 
qualities. We first put women under the ban— 
by heartless custom make her a creature of 
frivolity and of mere seusibility—deny her an 
education w fit her for usefulness, and then 
upbraid her for not possessing and exhibiting 
those traits which can only be developed by 
according her what she secures in defiance of 
the obloquy of man and whining women, who 
charge her with “begging,” *‘stealing” and with 
being ‘‘unpunctual.” 

It would indeed be difficult, in an equal 
number of words, as in the last quotation, to 
display more heartlessness, less charity, and 


| more consummate ignorance, unless it be in 


the following :— 

“They (women) have not the ingenuity to 
devise, the courage to commence, the perse- 
verance to carry out responsible undertakings. 
They have not the patience, the sense, the 
wisdom, to work faithfully uuder some other 
persou’s responsibility. 

“itis easier fur them to moil on in the old 
ruts, tu live from hand to mouth, to be serfs 
to heartless employers, to complain of partial- 
ity, aud cry out against injustice, than it is to 
strike silently into untried paths, to bend cir- 
cumstances, and defy injustice, and compel re- 
spect and control fate. They are not great 
enough to help themselves, or to let other peo- 
ple heip them.” 

Successfully to strike silently into untried 
paths—to bend circumstances—defy injustice 
—compel respect and control fate, require 
some such agencies as plenty of money well 
used, and educated, thoroughly trained brains 
judiciously directed. Now unfortunately these 
are instrumentalities not profusely lavished 
on common mortals—and the last named only 
vouchsafed to such favored individuals as can 
command good prices for writing stupid cru- 
dities for enterprising journals like the Indepen- 
dent. 

One would naturally suppose the writer of 
the foregoing had certainly an exclusive com- 
mission for perpetrating the quintessence of 
nonsense, and would unhesitatingly inquire 
in what region of listless folly the author of 
the extract had been living—in the gilded sa- 
loons of some private mansions of Washing- 
ton? A celebrated writer tells us: “Minds 
that are unbound and expanded by the sun- 
shine of affluence are much more prone to lux- 
uriate into folly than to blossom into good- 
ness, or into common sense. And I have 
sometimes wondered how a reputable jour- 
nal in this wide country could be found that 
would lend its columns for the dissemination 
of such bold ribaldry. 

The sentiments of the last quotation would 
be more pronounced and would appear in 
their native beauty and striking appositeness, 
if we will first imagine them to have been ap- 
plied to the female blacks lately in chattel 
slavery. If they had been so addressed, would 
not their justness, their applicability, have 
been beautifully, eloquently apparent ? 

I must not be understood as saying that the 
cases are exactly similar; nay, there was an 
immeasurable difference in degree of servi- 
tude, but very little difference in kind. 

In sketching the unseemly catalogue of her 
sisters’ failings, shortcomings and idiosyncra- 
sies, the writer for the Independent may be 
admitted to have made out a true charge. 
What then? What is the remedy? Not cer- 
tainly acting the role of Xantippe. Perhaps 
womankind are by nature amenable to the im- 
peachment of possessing, as peculiar charac- 
teristics, the traits enumerated. 

Is it not a fact that, in years past at least, 
we have even improved(?) these weaknesses 
by the more than caricature of the education 
we have doled out to her? 

As a general proposition, it is certainly true 
that we apportion education, in view of the 
useful purposes in after life to be subserved 
by such education; and as by the usages of so- 
ciety woman is a mere sport, toy, convenience, 
domestic drudge, a mere semblance of a hu- 
man being, her education was arranged ac- 
cordingly. Now what does enlightened rea- 
son dictate? Evidently we should reverse 
the whole theory of our treatment of woman. 
If she is indeed the weaker vessel, let us not 
commit the folly of increasing the weakness; 
let us rather compensate for that deficiency. 
If we make any distinction by affording wo- 
mankind greater aids to qualify her for useful- 
ness, let us further invest her with all the 
attributes of civilized humanity. 

If, as an accountable human being, she has, 
as is most evidently the case, equally with 
man, equal responsibilities, is under equal obli- 
gations as a moral subject, let her be supplied 
with equal agencies in all respects for meet- 
ing these responsibilities and these obligations. 
If, as is certainly true, she is a subject of law 





under the government, why deny her equality 
before the law, why refuse her an equal agency 
in enacting the laws to which she is subject ? 

When rights cease, duties, obligations, end. 
Can anything be more evident ? 

Let us, in merest justice, not hamper and 
surround woman with disabilities, disqualifi- 
cations, not imposed by nature. 

Simply because she is a woman it does not fol- 
low that she has no rights that man is bound 
to respect; and if she has rights, let her in 
simple justice be invested wiih all the attri- 


| butes essential to uphold, protect and preserve 


Homo. 


those rights—the ballot. 





WHY IS IT? 


Grace Greenwood, Mrs. E. D. E. N. South- 
worth, Mary A. Dennison and some sixty 
other women petitioned the Board of Regis- 
trars in Washington, D. C., the other day, to 
place their names on the registry lists as qual- 
itied voters; but the applicants were informed 
that the Board of Registrars were unanimous 
in the opinion that, under the law, none but 
males have the right to register and vote, and 
their petition was refused. 

Now, without saying anything as to whether 
women have or have not a right to the ballot 
under the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend- 
ments, let us look at the facts as the case is 
presented. Stepping over the line into Mary- 
land—and we presume the same law prevails 
in the District of Columbia—we find that 
every male of lawful age, no matter how 
weak-minded or idiotic he may be, unless he 
has been pronounced non compos mentis by a 
jury of twelve men, is entitled to register and 
vote, as are also all the paupers supported in 
the different alms-houses of the State. And 
at every election thousands of these idiots and 
paupers are dragged and hauled to the polls, 
like sheep, and vote—nine-tenths of them, at 
least, not having the faintest idea for what or 
whom they are voting, or of the meaning of 
the right of suffrage. Yet the New York 
Tribune, and papers of the same ilk, that 
howl so dolorously about “Woman Suffrage” 
and “female agitators,’ have never a word to 
say on the subject of idiot suffrage, or pauper 
suffrage. The opponents of Woman Suffrage 
can louk with placid satisfaction at idiots and 
paupers—men destitute of sense or property, 
frequently of both—having their names placed 
upon the registry lists, and their ballots in the 
ballot-box; and by their votes, perhaps, con- 
trolling the State or national government. 
But when the most intelligent and highly- 
gifted women of the country claim the right 
to register and yote, the whole pack of news- 
papers opposed to their righteous demand 
commence a furious yelping at their heels; 
and every political and theological cur who 
trains in the same company feels himself 
bound to give tongue and help increase the 
senseless clamor, while Miss Catharine Beech- 
er, and her female coadjutors, are always 
ready to lend their feeble voices to swell the 
chorus. 

None of the opponents of “Woman Suffrage” 
have yet given a single sensible reason why 
every man should, and every woman should 
not vote. And we put the question to all 
dispassionate, unprejudiced men and women 
—why should the most ignorant man in the 
country be granted, and the most intelligent 
woman in the country be denied, the right of 
suffrage? Why should hundreds and thou- 
sands of paupers and idiots be allowed to walk 
up to the ballot-box, and by their votes to in- 
fluence, in a great measure, if not to control, 
the destinies of the nation; while such women 
as Grace Greenwood, Mary A. Livermore, 
Lucy Stone, Celia Burleigh, and hundreds of 
others whose names are familiar to every one, 
are denied the right of suffrage, and refused a 
voice in the government under which they 
live? Who can answer? Ww. P. E. 





JUST A WORD. 


When I laid down the last WomAn’s Jour- 
NAL it was with a desire to shake hands with 
“Lydia Fuller.”’ It is not often that I read 
anything about woman’s emancipation that 
is as satisfactory as her article on “I'he One 
Thing Needful.’”’ Lydia Fuller seems to see 
the difference between woman and women. 
I think she sees that it is the woman in our 
nature, the moral force in men and women 
both, the conscience of the race, that is going 
to save humanity, and bring about the millen- 
nium of which Gail Hamilton writes, or the 
New Jerusalem, as Lydia Fuller says—though 
it is evident that both writers do not mean 
the same thing. 

I don’t see how a person can turn and shoot 
in all directions without making an occasional 
hit. Gail Hamilton has made several, of 
course. It is amusing to observe the various 
reasons given by different persons for liking or 
disliking her essays in the Independent. For 
my own part I have been sadly disappointed 
in her,—not because her statements and rea- 
sonings are often extravagant and contradic- 
tory, but because her heart has so little tender- 
ness for the weak. She tells them truths it 
may be best for them to hear, but only half- 
truths. She has no gospel for the common 
people. She seems to me now to be saying: 
“All you who are strong and ‘smart’ by birth 





or education can get on well enough in the 
scramble for the good things of this life. As 


for the rest of you, if your birth and education 
have been so unfortunate that you are hope- 
lessly weak of limb or brain, you must go to 
the wall, of course; so accommodate your- 
selves to the inevitable, and don’t make your- 
selves disagreeable to fortunate people by 
complaining.” In other words, she seems to 
be joining in the almost universa! cry—“Every 
one for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most!’ That style of talk belongs to man’s 
era, the era when might made right, which is 
fast drawing near its end, it seems to me. 

I think that is why it pains us to heara 
woman’s voice joining in the clamor. Lydia 
Fuller says truly, “Woman—not women, but 
woman—is the crowning achievement of in- 
finite love. She stands for what is highest 
in universal humanity, in men as well as wo- 
men.’”’ Woman has not yet found free ex- 
pression. How many of us dare listen tu her 
message ?—to the must secret belief of the best 
men and women in the land, and especially of 
the most womanly women ? 

It has seemed to me that “business,’’ on the 
usual basis, is not adapted to the most wo- 
manly development. Neither is it adapted to 
the development of the most manly-traits of 
character. It is selfish of necessity, though 
not necessarily ‘‘dishonest,’”’ and is so severe a 
strain upon the better natures of men, that it 
does seem a pity to have women also put to 
the same hard test. 

And I, too, have been greatly exercised in 
spirit over the inhumanity that drags mothers 
away from the proper care of their children 
into the hard struggle for daily bread. I had 
not taken my first child fairly through the 
trying “teething” period before I ventured to 
tell my most intimate friends that a woman 
with a child under three years of age ought 
not to be obliged to do anything but take care 
of her child. With a larger experience and 
observation I think so now more emphatically 
than ever. 

I am looking to the blessed Kindergarten to 
bring great relief to mothers; for when our 
little ones are three years old, (old enough to 
“turn off” out of mother’s way, many people 
suppose,) they need constant oversight—and 
such wisdom as they need in their care-takers! 
How long must we wait for the Kindergarten 
to be offered to rich and poor alike? When 
that time comes we may reasonably expect 
good workers in all departments of labor and 


art. 
Most women would do some other work 


while nursing their young children, and glad- 
ly. It should never rest upon them as a bur- 
den and necessity. I can imagine no millen- 
nium in which women will not voluntarily 
pay their way by actual service to society— 
not simply as ornaments and inspirers. I 
want no millennium which shall be a rest only 
to women, and not also to the husbands, 
fathers and brothers. Our children should all 
be taught to make themselves useful to others, 
and surely to take care of themselves, The 
shame of our present civilization is that it 
bears most heavily upon women., Takiug 
into the account the pure womanly functions, 
women’s present burdens are much harder 
than men’s. “When society comes” (as 
Henry James says) much that now seems a 
hopeless muddle will settle itself, apparently, 
with the greatest ease. 

The papers tell us of the indolent women 
who infest the cities, but most of the women 
within my present range of observation—all 
of the mothers—are over-worked. They are 
becoming sufficiently intelligent to recognize 
this fact. But the husbands of most of these 
women are so far from being among the fore- 
most in the scramble for wealth, that it seems 
impossible to keep the family above want un- 
less the wife and mother does much hard 
drudgery, in addition to the husband’s degrad- 
ing slavery to business during most of his 
waking hours. 

I should die of despair, (not for myself, but 
for the race,) if I thought that this state of 
things must always continue. I should be an 
atheist ifI believed that we must always have 
a strata of pinched and degraded unfortunates 
upon whom the stronger members of society 
may stand, and out of whom they may grind 
their wealth. God knows just what he is 
about, in allowing this disgraceful state of 
things to continue so long; and you needn’t 
smile if I say that I think I also begin to see 
what he is about. I know that we shall come 
at last to our “social consciousness,’’ having 
fully played out the “selfish consciousness” 
which creates our present antagonisms. Know- 
ing this, it is not hard to be patient with the 
present; but, knowing this, with what zeal 
and faith must we labor in every cause that 
tends to break down caste and unite all hu- 
man beings in true brotherly love. 

It grows tiresome—all this talk about men 
and women, instead of principles. There are 
all sorts of men and all sorts of women. We 
all know men who are far more friendly to 
“peace on earth and good will among men” 
than some women of our acquaintance. It is 
the woman in our common nature, the con- 
science that whispers to all intelligent beings, 
rebuking us whenever we value our advan- 
tage above that of others, or love ourselves 
better than our neighbors, which, when it at 
last gets free expression, will surely bring 





about “equal rights,” put an end to all wars, 
and lift every human child out of poverty and 


ignorance. Of course it will set women free, 
That is one of the first things it is absolutely 
bound to do, or all progress must come to an 
end. The most obvious duty, just at present, 
is for men to untie the hands of women by 
giving them the ballot. What will come of it 
few can fully imagine, and no one need stop 
to inquire, though it is certainly an interesting 
subjecs to speculate upon. Till that plain 
work of justice is done, not much else can be 
gained. Faira RocueEster. 





WOMANHOOD SUFFRAGE. 
A REVIEW OF OBJECTIONS. 


I.—THAT WOMAN WOULD UNSEX HERSELF BY 
PARTICIPATING IN THE DUTIES OF PUBLIC 
LIFE. 

The term ‘‘unsex” has never been definitely 
explained; but this proposition is supposed to 
mean that woman would lose the refinement, 
modesty, purity and unselfishness which char- 
acterize her by taking an active part in mat- 
ters affecting the public welfare. Why a con- 
sideration of measures to promote the well-be- 
ing of thousands of her fellow-creatures would 
convert a lovely and conscientious woman into 
a monster of selfishness and hardness, while 
ignorance or carelessness of any interest out- 
side her own and those of her family and im- 
mediate circle of friends would keep her gen- 
tle and unselfish, we are not told. The asser- 
tion is made dogmatically and with no attempt 
at proof. It rests upon the assumption that a 
woman under the same conditions with a man 
would develop manlike qualities. This is a 
mistake. A sunflower and a rose may growin 
the same soil, and be nourished by the same 
showers and sunshine, yet the sunflower does 
not become a rose, nor the rose a sunflow- 
er. Neither does a woman become unwoman- 
ly by entering fields in which man has hereto- 
fore been the principal worker. Literature, a 
century ago, was a comparatively new field for 
woman, and great was the prejudice against 
literary women. Even within the last half 
century Miss Mitford regretted the necessity 
of taking up her pen for a living, and would 
gladly have devoted herself to scrubbing, as be- 
ing a “more feminine” employment, had it 
been equally remunerative. Yet literature 
has not “unsexed’”’ woman. Lady authors are 
not proverbially coarse, bold or unlovely. The 
same objection has more recently been made 
against women as public speakers, ministers 
and physicians. Time has shown us, however, 
that the fear was equally unfounded. To some 
extent woman has already participated in polit- 
ical life, and when she has done so no loss of 
womanliness has been the result. Queen Vic- 
toria is uot unsexed by being the ruler ofa great 
nation, by proroguing Parliament, and con- 
sulting with her ministers on important affairs 
of State. The women of our own Territory of 
Wyoming have not—so far as can be ascer- 
tained—lost their womanliness in the act of de- 
positing the ballot. 

Nothing wears so well as womanliness. It 
was evidently made for use, and not meie’y for 
ornament, Hitherto it has gone forth con- 
quering and to conquer; refining, civilizing, 
christianizing, but never becoming corrupted 
or tarnished by any good work. We need not 
fear to introduce it into our national councils, 
lest it should prove too weak to stem the tide 
of selfishness and corruption. 

The question is asked whether woman will 
“be made better and more unselfish by giv- 
ing her hand in political strife.” Yes; when 
that strife is for justice against wrong, for pu- 
rity against corruption, for virtue against vice, 
for education against ignorance, for peace 
against bloodshed. 

Political life is not necessarily a life of ambi- 
tion and self-seeking. It may be, and doubt- 
less with a Christian woman would be, a life of 
noble and unselfish labor. A beautiful illus- 
tration of the truest, highest modesty, that ot 
entire self-forgetfulness, is given in the char- 
acter of Dinah Morris, the heroine of “Adam 
Bede”—a character drawn from real life. Her 
duties were public, those of a Methodist 
preacher, yet she lost none of her womanly pu- 
rity, sweetness or refinement, while laboring 
among the rough, ignorant and uncultivated 
of both sexes. 

Women imbued with her spirit of devotion 
and unselfishness, entering the Senate cham- 
ber or the State Assembly, feeling that they 
were assuming duties no less sacred than those 
of the ministry, would not be contaminated 
with evil. 


Il—THAT WOMAN'S INFLUENCE WOULD BE 
BAD. 


While we are told that woman is too good 
and pure to mingle in political life, we are also 
told, in almost the same breath, that her irflu- 
ence therein would be bad. Are we to under- 
stand by this that the majority of women are 
so much less just or righteous, so much less 
pure and incorruptible, than the majority of 
men, that their accession to public duties 
would be disastrous to society? Since, as we 
are constantly informed, woman’s influence 
at present is elevating, this is impossible. 
What magic exists in the ballot to transform 
an influence which is now a blessing into a 
curse ? 

Moreover, these same women are not only 
permitted but urged and exhorted to become 





wives and mothers—a calling far higher and 
holier, and more responsible, than any other. 
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Are they capable of filling this higher position, 
yet unworthy a lower one? To ask the ques- 
tion is to answer it. 

The difficulty, then, cannot be a moral one. 
Is it an intellectual one? Are not the major- 
ity of women sufficiently well informed to use 
the ballot judiciously? If not it is quite time 
they became so. By all means let them be in- 
structed and educated at once, even if it be at 
the sacrifice of a few frills and flounces, and an 
occasional party. And while we are about it, 
would it not be well for some young men (of 
course older ones wouldn’t need it) to go 
through a similar course of instruction? Are 
we quite sure that they understand thorough- 
ly what they are doing when they deposit their 
votes? <A class of young gentlemen and ladies 
pursuing a course of political studies together 
might not be a disadvantage to society, and 
the studies pursued would probably be quite 
as good a mental discipline as Latin or French, 
and as fruitful of good results. 

But the ignorant “Biddies”’ who would vote, 
if the franchise were given to woman, are a 
stumbling-block to many excellent people, who 
are almost persuaded that the ballot ought to 
be given to intelligent Christian women. 
“Great,” we are told, “would be the consump- 
tion of cheap ribbons and jewelry on election 
days,” if women were permitted to vote. 
Probably not greater than the present con- 
sumption of whiskey and “lager bier,” and cer- 
tainly less harmful. But if Bridget-voting is an 
argument against Woman Suffrage, Patrick- 
voting is equally an argument against manhood 
suffrage. If the objection proves anything, it 
proves that an educational or a moral test is 
necessary at the polls; but it does not touch 
the question of sex. 

Undoubtedly the ignorant foreign vote is 
the most serious obstacle with which our re- 
publican government has to contend. Any 
just measure which would tend to decrease 
that vote would be a public benefit. The ad- 
mission of woman to the polls would do this. 
The census shows that of the immigrants who 
have come to our shores, the males are in ex- 
cess of the females in the proportion of three to 
two. Between the ages of twenty-five and for- 
ty, the number of men is double the number 
of women. This being the case, the admis- 
sion of woman to the franchise, while increas- 
ing the actual number of foreign voters, would 
diminish the relative number—that is, it would 
in reality lessen the foreign political power. 
It is not to be supposed that Bridget would so 
far surpass Patrick in repeating as to make up 
for this disposition. The argument of the for 
eign vote, therefore, so far from being an ar- 
gument against Womanhood Suffrage, is one in 


its favor. 
The baneful influence of another class of wo- 


men is sometimes mentioned as an obstacle to 
woman voting. But since this class is sup- 
ported and encouraged by a still larger class of 
men, without whose patronage it could not ex- 
ist, it will readily be seen that virtue and not 
vice would be the gainer by giving the ballot 
to woman. 

It is sometimes said that selfish and unprin- 
cipled women would vote, while good women 
would stay at home. Is it possible that bad 
women are so much more in earnest in serving 
their own selfish interests than good women are 
in serving God? Heaven forbid! The very fact 
that so many excellent women hesitate about 
assuming this added duty of the suffrage 
shows how scrupulous they would be in fulfill- 
ing it were it theirs, and how much less they 
would be influenced by ambitious than by con- 
scientious motives. 

It is not true that in Wyoming, good women 
remained at home, and only unscrupulous or 
ambitious ones appeared at the polls. The pa- 
pers at the time recorded the fact that “the 
election passed off quietly; the women gener- 
ally voting.” Probably the result of Female 
Suffrage throughout the country would be sim- 
ilar. LAVINIA GOODELL. 


FRIENDLESSNESS OF MARRIED R [ED WOMEN. 


EpItoR JOURNAL:—A good friend all the 
way from the ‘‘Hub’’ has lately been sending 
me a few copies of your paper, with the com- 
mentary, “I hope you like them and are in- 
terested in the cause, for I am.’’ We were 
girls together, we have both had good hus- 
bands, thoroughly sensible and competent 
men in their several spheres of life, though 
they did give all due honor intellectually to 
their wives, and that for a period of over 
twenty-five years. I will not say what we 
have done, but negatively, I have never before 
“spoken in meetin’,” neither has my friend. 
And now, Iam moved to speak, prompted by 
a phrase in your issue of Feb. 25. ‘And so, 
being married, the woman was utterly friend- 
less.” It is asad but true commentary upon 
the common law. And not only friendless, 
but. childless as well, for after God has given 
her through a baptism of suffering, such as 
only a wife and a mother knows, a babe to 
bless her, and which for and in itself she ac- 
cepts as a human-born gift, a full and perfect 
recompense for all her past woe and coming 
sacrifices of health and strength and social 
enjoyments and intellectual pleasure, nay, 
even of life itself, may her husband, her legal 
protector, with whom none may meddle so far 
as she is concerned, make of her what the Al- 
mighty has foreborne to do, as “Rachel mourn- 
ing for her children because they are not.” 





As in the case of Mrs. Fanny Kemble (Butler) 
—I don’t wonder she has dropped the debas- 
ing surname !—this may be done without even 
the pretense of the mother’s being morally or 
intellectually unfit for the guardianship of her 
children. She simply could not and would 
not live with a man who, as the Southern 
slaveholder of a rice plantation, openly per- 
mitted, nay, even encouraged, the miscellane- 
ous breeding of slaves to hoe his crops, and 
gave them to the lash, the fetter and the noi- 
some prison holes if they begged to be spared 
such degradation as even they, poor souls, felt 
to be a horrible sin. In her “Letters from a 
Georgia Plantation” she speaks of her noble 
boy of two years old, who was fast learning to 
be a tyrant, and it needs no more to fathom 
why, on her return to Philadelphia, she refused 
to accept a home at the hands of such a high- 
toned, chivalrous gentleman, all of the «unny 
South. : 

It may be said that she should not have 
placed herself in such a situation. She was a 
young Englishwoman. She met Mr. Butler 
in the cultivated and exclusive and aristocrat- 
ic par excellence circles of the Quaker City. 
Could any intuition of hers, or indeed of any 
pure girl of any clime, warn her of the other 
side of that Southern knight’s character? 
At that epoch, who so fastidious about the 
immaculateness of his wife, sister or daughter, 
who so ready with his knife, pistol or revolver 
at the faintest shadow of a shade upon the 
spotlessness of either, as the haughty South- 
ron! He wanted to set the seal of intellect 
upon his possessions of filthy lucre—in his 
case filthy indeed—and own a queenly slave. 


in turn appeared and acted as guide. Each 
taught a lesson before unlearned; revealed to 
the pilgrim deeps of experience before un- 
guessed. Each sought to reveal the Soul to 
itself; through its weakness to inculcate char- 
ity for all who erred; through its wants and 
woes to establish a kinship with all sorrowing 
hearts. For when God will educate a man, 
he compels him to learn bitter lessons. He 
sends him to school to the necessities rather 
than to the graces, that by knowing all suffer- 
ing he may know also the eternal consola- 
tions. 

And this Soul, having been greatly afflicted, 
having learned, one by one, the lessons of his 
dire preceptors, passed on and left them; and 
for years walked the earth, finding out all who 
sorrowed, and administering to their need. 
He came at length to the end of his life-jour- 
ney, and stood at the gate of Paradise, waiting 
for admission. 

And while he thus stood, lo! the seven 
veiled attendants, whom for a long time he 
had lost sight of, and whose existence he 
would gladly have forgotten, suddenly appear- 
ed, and ranged themselves between him and 
the gates of pearl. Then his head sank upon 
his breast, and he stood abashed, for not in 
such company could he enter Paradise, or 
prostrate himself at the feet of the Lord. 

“God is just,” said he; “these were my 
companions on earth, and I may not disown 
them, even to enter here.” But as he turned 
away, sorrowfully, the veils fell from their 
faces, and lo! they were strong-winged angels 
—God’s appointed teachers to the children of 
men. 








But not for long! Mrs. Kemble needed no 





legal protector, she needed no hand to dole 
out daily gifts as to a child with earnest cau- 
tion not to misuse the ‘coin; she could sup- 
port herself and she did. And what of him, 
the man, the traditional demigod, whose in- 
tellect is so superior, whose judgment is so 
solid, and whose temper is never at fault ? 
He appealed to the law, and the law gave such 
aman such a woman’s children, both under 
five years of age. I have often wondered 
whether the decision was ever reversed, but 
for my present purpose, it is no matter. 

Was not this married woman utterly friend- 
less? Was there any other power on earth 
that could have. wrought her such wrong? 

It has been most truly said that men are far 
better than their laws, and this they owe to 
the mothers that have loved them and the 
sisters and daughters that have ministered 
unto them, not to say the wives that have 
clung to them through the deep waters of self- 
imposed and self-inflicted degradation flowing 
down to the gates of hell. 

Whether they can and will make better 
ones remains to be seen, but it seems to me 
they have earned the right through suffering, 





to try. R. 
IN MEMORIAM. 
Passed to the world above, March 10th, M. 
Emma Putney. 


The life of this sweet young girl, at twenty- 
four, had so perfected itself that her pure spirit 
languished in our earthly air,so our Father 
stooped tenderly down and took her to him, 
where dwell the ‘‘pure in heart who shall see 
God.” 

Pure as the lily she loved so well, she went 
through life shedding her purity round about 
us and leading our thoughts above the earthly 
to the spiritual. Her sweet, winning ways en- 
deared her to young and old‘alike; children 
clung to her with a trustfulness beautiful to 
see, and to the hearts and homes of all her 
friends she was ever welcomed as an angel of 
sunshine. Ofa timid, retiring disposition and 
thoroughly domestic in her own tastes, loving 
and appreciating her happy home, she never- 
theless sympathized with her sex in their ef- 
forts for right and justice, and took an active 
interest in everything pertaining to the ad- 
vancement of woman and her cause. 

Her refined tastes and liberal education uni- 
ted with her sweet face and lady-like ways 
made her universally beloved and her presence 
always desired. Her attachments were strong 
and lasting, and for those she loved she was 
ever at work; helping others was one of her 
dearest pleasures, and many are the hearts that 
are saddened by her death and many to whom 
her place can never be filled. Most of all in 
her ownjhome is her loss felt ; there her quali- 
ties of mind and heart shone furth most bright- 
ly, and there do those who knew her best most 
keenly feel “a loss in all familiar things.” Es- 
pecially do her parents feel this; she was their 
all, the light of their life, and in a thousand 
ways they miss her sweet voice, the touch of her 
busy fingers, her quiet companionship. Our 
hearts, our sympathies, are all with them, but 
God alone knows the aching loneliness of their 
hearts. To him may they turn for that comfort 
which he alone can give. “And Heshall wipe 
all tears away from tired eyes of them that 
weep.” 





VEILED ANGELS. 
BY CELIA BUBLEIGH. 


(From the Christian Union.} 
A beautiful Soul once walked the earth, to 
whom were assigned these seven attendants: 
Want, Loneliness, Sickness, Temptation, Sin, 





Remorse and Despair. Veiled in black, each 


Gorrespondence, 


LETTER FROM CONNECTICUT. 


New HAVEN, Conn., April 15, 1871. 

DEAR JOURNAL:—The presiding genius of 
the Woman Suffrage mov t in Ce ti 
cut, Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, has been 
absent all winter in Washington, and hence 
there has been little done in our State in the 
way of Conventions. The tract on “Legal 
Disabilities, ete.,’’ has, however, been indus- 
triously circulated, and there have been lec- 
tures on the subject by Rev. W. W. Belden, 
Rev. Olympia Brown, andothers. I have had 
the privilege of lecturing upon that subject in 
fourteen places in our State, and of referring to 
it.in other lectures and speeches in many oth- 
er places. Everywhere I have found intelli- 
gent listeners, and those who said, ‘‘We are 
converted to Woman Suffrage, now that we 
understand it is not intended to make divorces 
easy and break up Christian homes.” And 
everywhere the answer has been given, “We 
preach the gospel of Woman Suffrage, like 











pel of Jesus Christ, and designed to make di- 
vorces less common by securing happier mar- 
riages, based upon equal rights.” 

Mrs. Hooker has now returned to her na- 
tive State, and we are preparing for a new 
campaign here. A meeting of the Executive 
Committee is called at her pleasant home in 
Hartford, and good results may come from the 
consultation. Our Legislature is in session 
during the warm weather, and will this year 
meet in Hartford. It is confidently expected 
that ex-Gov. Jewell will again take the Chair of 
State, and in his wife we shall have, as we have 
already had in her, an efficient co-worker in 
our cause, who is willing to use the influence 
of her position to forward every good work. 

I understand that several ladies of Bridge- 
port, including Rev. Olympia Brown and Mrs. 
Anna L, Middlebrook, applied for registry, and 
some of them offered their votes, which were 
refused. Ido not know the particulars, and 
therefore cannot report, but I think this is not 
the end of the matter. Some of the ladies will 
probably carry it into a court of justice, and 
plead for their rights under the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments. 

Just before election I received a letter from 
a prominent Democrat in this city, who holds 
the ‘office of private secretary to Gov. English, 
and has been editor of a party paper here for 
some years, though not now in the chair edi- 
torial. He is a graduate of Yale College, and 
a lawyer and author of no little ability, and 
this is what he says of our right to vote. 

But hold—I cannot find his letter, only a re- 
sponse to my reply, in which I claimed him on 
the side of Woman Suffrage, and in that he 
says: “But pray don’t mistake the purport of 
my letter on the right of women to vote. I 
meant to show that, under the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments, so called, they had the 
same right to vote as any other class of per- 
sons named therein. But I do not agree that 
either the Thirteenth, Fourteenth or Fifteenth 
Amendments have the slightest possible validi- 
ty, and am certain that an independent and 
non-partisan judiciary—one not packed for the 
express purpose of getting a partisan opinion— 
willsoruleintheend, They lack all the essen- 
tial elements of validity, from the first step ta- 
ken to secure their adoption tothe last. Inthe 
matter of submission, the Constitution calls 
for a vote of two-thirds of the House—two- 
thirds of the whole House; but they were sub- 
mitted by two-thirds of a quorum, only. The 
Congressional record of the vote shows this, 





and no court in Christendom, but one thor- 


the gospel of temperance, as a part of the gos- | 


oughly partisan and corrupt in its character, 
would ever hold such asubmission valid under 
the Constitution. But excuse me,I did not 
intend to discuss this point here. The time 
will come when it will be discussed, and the 
Constitution cleared of its unconstitutional 
amendments.” 

To me this is a new view of thecase. But I 
cannot be despondent in view of his prophecy, 
since it is not to be deemed possible that our 
advance towards righteousness can be so re- 
tarded. 

One more paragraph, and I will close. From 
Rev. W. E. Haskell of Galesburg, IIl., I receiv- 
ed this word of cheer the other day. He is a 
public advocate of Woman Suffrog2, and was 
not afraid to have a woman-minister give him 
the charge of his ordination, or another wo- 
man-minister offer closing prayer. He says:— 


At President Weston’s examination of his 
class in logic, on Thursday, I was one of the 
‘markers’ or ‘judges.’ The two others were a 
physician and a lawyer. There were about 
ten members in the class. Thejudges marked 
separately. In every case, in the opinion of 
the judges, the ladies were superior to the 
gentlemen. I think the class was about 
equally divided, male and female. One male 
was good, some were fair, others poor. The 
females were all either good or fair. Women 
haven’t logical minds, you know!” 

I go to-morrow to attend a meeting of our 
State Executive Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage, at the residence of Mrs. Hooker, and 
may have something to write concerning the 
meeting. Yours, PHEBE A. HANAFORD, 








GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


Bread is said to have been first made of 
yeast by the English about 1650. 


The Treasury will sell $8,000,000 in gold and 
purchase $10,000,000 in bonds during April. 


The “Great Eastern” is to make an excursion 
trip to this country. She will be here some 
time in May. 


Eighty thousand tons of granite were recent- 
ly quarried at one blast in the Bonard quar- 
ries, in Argylshire, Scotland. 


Providence, R. I., has voted $235 for the 
care of the English sparrows. Montreal has 
sent an order for 600 sparrows to England. 


Buffalo is digging for natural gas with which 
to light the city, and has sunk a well two hun- 
dred and twenty feet deep. The borers are 
sanguine of success. 


One of the choicest and most varied cabinets 
of mineralogical and botanical specimens of 
Georgia and the South belongs to the public 
schools of Columbus. 


A Jersey man has been experimenting on 
asphaltum, and thinks he has succeeded in 
making a pavement that will withstand all 
possible wear and tear. 


Nast, it is said, makes as high as ten or fif- 
teen thousand dollars a year. He receives 
from the Harpers one hundred dollars each for 
the large cartoons in their Weekly. 


Alexander H. Stephens has written a letter, 
expressing approval of the Mobile Register’s 
article refusing to accept the reconstruction 
acts as irreversible facts and dead issues. 


A shock of an earthquake was felt through- 
out Central California on Sunday evening last, 
but it did no damage. It occurred exactly 
one year after the date of the last great shock. 


Queen Victoria has conferred the honor of 
knighthood on three musical composers — 
Sterndale Bennett, Jules Benedict, and Dr. 
George Elvey, the composer of cathedral mu- 
sic. 


A wealthy and highly educated Albany 
ey = who has tried inebriate asylums in vain, 
as just been committed to the penitentiary at 
his own request, to cure himself of intemper- 
ance, 


A Galesburg farmer, whose pew rent was 
raised to $25, exclaimed: “Great Cesar, here’s 
a nice state of affairs—the gospel going up and 
~ pork going down. What’s to become of 
us 





A Baltimore man has patented a sort of 
electric machine, which, connected to store 
doors and windows at night, paralyzes and re- 
tains the hold of any person who touches the 
latch or knob. 


Over 9000 letters, written in great part by 
distinguished contemporaries, have been found 
among the papers of the late Alexander Du- 
mas, A collection of the most important of 
these letters will be published at an early day. 


Very little snow has fallen in New Hampshire 


tains this season will not.probably have the 

opportunity of seeing that beautiful natural 

[papeena, the snow arch of Tuckerman’s 
vine. 


San Domingo has no roads, only bridlepaths 
over the mountains. Those who have climbed 
Mount Lafayette or ascended Mount Wash- 
ington from the Crawford House upon horse- 
back can form some faint idea of the mode 
of locomotion. 


Soldiers of the war of 1812 can now make 
application to the Adiutant-General’s office 
for the pensions granted by a law recently 
passed by Congress. Widows of such soldiers 
can also obtain a pension, provided they mar- 
orl the soldiers before the treaty of peace in 

The scientific expedition at the summit of 
Mount Washington will remain until May, 
(six months), and one, at least, of its members 
still longer, to make investigations among the 
early plants of the mountain region. The re- 
port of the exhibition will be published in the 
early part of the summer, and its appearance 
will be looked for with great interest, as it will 
contain many gerne scientific facts. The 
United States Signal Service will probably 
make Mount Washington a permanent point 





of observation. 


‘‘Here’s a ‘logical’ nut for you women to crack. 


this winter, and visitors to the White Moun- | 1 


ITHE WEED) 


? 


Family F'avorite 


SEWING MACHINE, 





For Sivpticity, Dorasi.ity, and ErrecTivENEss, 
in executing Ligut and ueavy work, is not equaled 
by any other machine. 


“SHUTTLE,” “STRAIGHT NEEDLE,” “SELF- 
ADJUSTING TENSION.” 


Will Hem (wide and narrow), Fell, Cord, Bind, Tuck, 
Fringe, Baste, Ruffle, Gather and sew on at the 
same time, Hem-Stitch, Sews from thick 
to thin, and thin to thick, without 
change of tension. 

Makes little noise. Runs very easily, and with great 
speed, 


— HAS BEEN AWARDED MORE — 


FIRST PREMIUMS 
THAN ANY OTHER. 


Can be bought and payments made in 
Small Monthly Installments. 


AGENTS WANTED 


In every town in New England. 50 Agents wanted 
on commission. Apply to or address 


Weed Sewing Machine Co., 
JAMES H. FOWLER, Agent, 
349 Washington Street, 


Mar. 4. BOSTON. 6m 


REMOVAL. 


THE ORIGINAL 
HOW E 


Sewing Machine. 


IMPROVED. , 

The NEW ENGLAND OFFICE of the above cel- 
ebrated Machine has been removed to the new and el- 
egant store recently fitted up at 
Nos. 48 and 50 Temple Place. 

The superiority of these Machines for MANU- 
FACTURING, and especially for FAMILY use, have 
long been acknowledged; and all in want of a first- 
class Sewing Machine are invited to visit our office, 
where the machines and the work done by them will 
be exhibited with pleasure. 4 








NEW ENGLAND OFFICE AND SALESRGOM, 
Nes. 48 and 50 Temple Place, 
BOSTON. MASS. 

E. VARNEY, Manager. 
aGENTS WANTED in all unoccupied territory. 
July. ly 


Miss H. W. Merrill, 
TEACHER OF DRAWING AND PAINT« 


NG, 


a** Studio Building. 





May 


E. D. SPEAR, M. D., 


THE OLD INDIAN DOCTOR, 
So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
Office, 713 Washington treet, 
BOSTON, MASS, 

Dr. SPEAR can be consulted at his office, 713 
Washington street, Boston, or by letter, with stamp 
free of charge, upon ALL diseases. 

THOsE WHO HAVE FAILED TO BE CURED BY OTHER 
PHYSICIANS ARE RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO CALL 
on Dr. SPEAR. 

Remember Dr. Spear can be consulted 
upon all Disea<es. ly Jan 28, 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


nserted on a PATENT SOFT or FLEXIBLE RUB- 
BER for the inside of plates, making it easier and 
more secure than any other method. 


THE MOST DIFFICULT CASES SOLICITED. 
Teeth Extracted by the use of 
NITROUS OXYD GAS. 
Sawyer & Lane, 


SURGEON DENTISTS, 
12 Winter St.» Boston, Mass, 

N.B. Dr. J. W. Sawyer has been appointed Sole 
Agent for the sale of OFFICE RIGHTS, for the N. E, 
States, for the 

PATENT SOFT OR FLEXIBLE RUBBER. 

July 2. ly 


x Turkish Baths, 
1427 Washington Street. 

: e BOSTON; } 
(Between Newton and Rutland.) 











“Hot, pure air without moisture; thorough manipu- 
lation; ae oon douche, shower or plunge,— 
tid taateratives kuxarons The bo 6 

rative 
alle ‘a hot weather, 


OURS. Lapras—10 A. M.to1P.M. GENTLE 
xan ae aekun’ thant fesien) fo i 
y b . 
DEAN, MD., Manager. ly May 28. 
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Woman's Journal. 


: Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, April 29, 1871. 


MASS MEETING 


AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA'N. | 


The AMERICAN WoMAN SUFFRAGE Asso- 





. > oper ‘ * y . | . os ‘ * : | 
CIATION will hold a mass meeting in STELN- lof the Missouri. What a magnificent sweep | de Staél, “that of suffering is the only one I | Union : “Did you ever think of the mingling 


way HAct, in the city of New York, on 
Wednesday, May 10th, morning, afternoon 
and evening. 

Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Edward Eggleston, 
Lucy Stone, Rev. Robert Collyer, Moses Coit 


Tyler, Phebe A. Hanaford, Henry 3B. Black- | 
well, Elizabeth K. Churchill, and others, will ; 


address the Convention. Additional names 
of speakers will be announced hereafter. 
Hannau M. T. CUTLER, Pres. 
Lucy Stone, Chair. Ex. Com. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION, 


Under the Auspices of the National Woman Suf- | 


frage and Educational Committee, Washington, 
C. 


The questicn of the Constitutional right of 
woman to citizenship and suffrage having be- 
come in its political and legal relations a ques- 


tion of great and immediate importance, a | 


Convention for its discussion will be held in 
the city of New York on the 11th and 12th 
days of May nest, at Apollo Hall, corner of 


Broadway and 28th streets. Distinguished 


and able speakers, both men and women, will | 


take part in the discussion. There is at the 
present time a demand in buth political parties 
for new and vital issues, affording, therefore, a 
special upportunity for this question to assert 


its claims as a political one upon the attention | 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL: BOSTON, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS, 








and the Western papers are calling earnestly | strong young hearts, I feel a pity for them, al- 
on allto avoid collisions with them. But an | though I would not cloud their spirits by ut- 
outbreak is liable at any time. While I was tering it in words. The women will suffer | 
in Topeka, two men were being tried for sell- | most, for their affections cling more tenacious- 
ing whiskey to the Indians, and their guilt ly to the early home, their life is more mo- 
was clearly proven. It looked, however, as if | notonous, their labor harder. The men, in the | 
they were to be sentenced by the Court very | rush and absorption of the vast out-door life 
mildly for the offense—and yet whiskey is at | they lead, are more easily consoled for any | 
the bottom of half the Indian troubles. | losses sustained by removal, if, indeed, they re- | 
Our way from Leavenworth to Atchison led | quire consolation. “Of all the faculties with 


| most of the way along the ridges of the blutls which nature has endowed me,” said Madame 
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“NOTES AND NEWS, * 


We announce with sincere regret the death 
of Mrs. Euphemia Cochran of Detroit. She 
has been identified with the work for woman 
from the very beginning, always clear-sight- 
ed, always unselfish, always true. We shall 
miss her everywhere, and her immediate co- 
workers will find it hard to fill her place. 





| 


The following is from Mr. Beecher’s Lecture 
Room Talk, as reported in a late Christian 


of country rolled away as far as our vision ex- 
| tended! Sometimes the way led through the 
| gorges between the bluffs. Then we crossed, at 


| every halfmile or so, running brooks—“creeks,” | 


they are called here—tinkling along, that were 


| sometimes as clear as those singing through 
| New England meadows. The air was heavy 





| with the perfume of the wild plum and wild 


| crab-apple blossoms. The birds flitted through 
| the trees, or started with an alarmed ery from 
| their nests, just under the. feet of the horses, 
We rode along leisurely, chatting, lunching, 
| sight-seeing, enjoying the solitude of the way, 

and rode into Atchison late in the afternoon. 
| It is a city of great possibilities, with the aid of 


| the railroads that terminate, or pass through | 
it. It has already come up from a squalid riv- | 
’ | legislators, editors, and men and women alike, 


ver town of cotton-wood shanties to a city of 
‘the second or third grade. Brick and stone 


bui'diigs are very numerous, and there isa | 
It is ; 


vast deal of business being done here. 
| still largely Southern in feeling, although the 
vote is overwhelmingly Republican, 
IMMIGRATION TO KANSAS. 
| ‘The immigration to Kansas this season is 
‘immense. A party of GU) passed through 
| Leavenworth into Northern Kansas last week. 
But most of the new-comers go straight 
through to Southern and Western Kansas. 
Central Kansas is owned by speculators, who 
| hold the land at too high a tigure for purchase. 
They are the curse of the country. I traveled 
part of the way with a colony of forty families, 
from Southern New York, and Northern 
Pennsylvania, bound for the south of the State. 
An advance guard had gone forward some 


| . . . . 
of the whole country. Every man and wo- | months before to prepare for their reception. 


man who believes in a truly republican form | 


of government is urgently invited to attend | 
! 


the Convention. 
In ‘behalf of the Committee, 
ISABELLA BEECHER Hooker, 
President. 
Friendly papers please copy. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 





Atcuison, Kansas, April 22, 1871. 
SPRING ON THE PRAIRIES, 

Soft-footed spring is abroad on the prairies, 
clad in her robe of tenderest green, broidered 
with exquisite wild-flowers. The belts of tim- 
ber that skirt the water-courses are in the 
freshuess of early foliage, variegated with the | 
pink blossoms of the red-bud trees, and the | 


white flowers of the wild plum. Myriads of be 


birds, who have chosen these leafy coverts as | 


their summer homes, thrill the listening air 
with their unceasing melodies, The heavens | 


| Colleges. They were bringing most of their 
| household goods with them, and there were 
‘five pianos amid the “plunder.” There was 
not a positively inferior woman among them 
all. All had a good common education, and 
some of them had graduated from our best 
Eastern institutions. The children were well- 
born, well-bred, aud full of promise. Both 
men and women had common sense views con- 
cerning their new life, were prepared for sac- 
rifices, and were coming West to settle, main- 
ly with reference to the future of their chil- 
dren. All Western-bound trains are full of 
these immigrants, and when I rode from Law- 
rence to Topeka, the train was so crowded 
there were people standing the entire distance, 
for lack of sitting room. In the trains bound 
for the East, there is an abundance of room, 
for the travel in that direction is comparatively 





it. 
I am continually recalling the fact that less 
than twenty years ago, I too was en route for 
Kansas, one of a colony composed of over fifty 


Seven of the men were graduates of Eastern | 


wear the blue of the sapphire, and the air in- | families, that started Westward with high 
toxicates like wine. As you ride along, a pan- | hopes, kindling enthusiasm, and noble ambi- 
orama of exquisite beauty unfolds to your vi- | tion, My husband was one of the officers of 
sion. Thousands and thousands of acres of | the colony, All the plans had been most care- 





wheat, rippled by the south wind, change mo- | fully laid, no family was admitted to the part- 
mentarily their lovely shade of green, as 4 | nership that was immoral, vicious, ignorant or 


lustrous silk becomes changeable in color, 
when light plays on its surface. Everywhere 


cutting deep furrows in her virgin bosom, pre- 
paratory to sowing the seed that shall give to | 
the nation the fuod of a year. Herds of eat- 
_tle graze on the unfenced prairie. The gar- 
dens of the sparse settlers are all a-bloom. 


| Opposing vote. 
the heavy plows are scarring the fair earth 


| was considerable. 


thriftless, or to whose admission there was one 
It embraced almost all trades 
and professions, and the aggregate of its wealth 
It was thoroughly organ- 
ized before starting. the laws by which it was 
to be.governed were carefully drafted, and 
unanimously adopted. A competent commit- 
tee was sent forward, who selected a location, 


Cherry and apple, peach and plum, form a wil- | the colony accepting it, with maps, charts and 


derness of beauty abont the humble cabins, 
and the strawberry patches are in the perfec- 
tion of their white flowering. Kansas, in her 
spring attire, is as lovely as a bride, and as you 
gaze, your soul thrills with delight, as when 
reading an exquisite poem, or listening toa 
strain of heavenly music. 
A TWENTY-FIVE MILES’ RIDE, 

LT enjoyed a charming ride yesterday. I was 
about starting by rail from Leavenworth to 
Atchison, at which latter place I was to lecture 
in the evening, when Major Gould of Leavy- 
enworth, a long-time resident there, and for 
years stationed at the fort, proposed to take 
me thither in his carriage. It was a twenty- 
five miles’ ride, but it was hardly wearisome. 
His wife and little daughter were of the party. 
We were all from old Massachusetts, and had 
friends and opinions and interests in common. 
We rode through the fort, where Uncle Sam 
has reserved 860,000 acres of superb land for 
his own purposes. It must be confessed that 
he is a good farmer and keeps his property in 

* good condition. Fort Leavenworth, with 5000 


people belonging to it in some capacity, is now | paper, and in a few years the entire colony | moral equality with men, to contemplate the 


tittle more than a depot of supplies for the 
military posts in the interior, which are main- 
tained as a defense against the Indians. The 
bitterness of feeling against these native tribes 
in the extreme West cannot be estimated by 
Eastern people who have suffered nothing at 
their hands. They are allowed by govern- 
ment, at this season of the year, to go outside 
and beyond their reservations to hunt buffalo, 


| guide-books to aid it in reaching a decision. 
The lands selected were about seventeen miles 
/nerthwest from Atchison—one of the most 
| beautiful sections of country on which the sun 
{has ever looked down. Fertile, undulating 
prairies sweep away to a boundless horizon, 
wearing, as I have just now beheld them, the 
soft green of early spring, and containing in 
their rich soil the promise of limitless harvests. 
Judge Kingman, one of the Justices of the Su- 
| preme Court of Kansas, an “old settler,” who 
knew of the colony at the time, and visited it, 
tells me that no Kansas colony was ever more 
wisely organized, or seemed more ceriain of 
| suecess. The lands were duly preémpted, the 
| site of the future town selected, and the brave 
| little band began in the early spring to move fur- 
| ward. And yet to-day, while the settlement 
retains its early name, “Cayuga,” in memory 
of the New York county which furnished most 
of the families to the embryo town, but one of 
the original families remains, and their hard- 
{ships and privations have been incredible. 
| The town never got beyond its existence on 





| was dispersed. Dead hopes, disappointed ex- 
pectations, loss of property and of courage, sor- 
rows, sickness and death—all these hastened 
its dissolution. And when I recall those long, 
long years of home-sickness, and the weary 
warfare with many phases of trouble incident 
to pioneer life, and remember that not a tithe 
of their expectations, moderate though they 
be, will be realized by these colonists of brave, 





| have fully exercised.” I sometimes wonder if | 
| most women may not say the same. 
A WOMAN IN OFFICE. 

By a recent act of the Kansas Legislature 
| the office of “Assistant Superintendent of | 
' Public Instruction’ was created, and a Wo- | 
man appointed to the position—Susan_ G. | 
| Wright, a graduate of Vassar College, a culti- | 
| vated and competent young lady. I was so 
| fortunate as to make her acquaintance when | 
| in Topeka, and was greatly interested in her. | 
She is young, well-educated, enthusiastic in her | 
| work, with a charm and grace of manner that | 
| win all hearts. All who meet her become her 
| friends on the instant. It would be a thou- | 
sand pities to spoil her, but the adulation | 
which she receives from judges, professors, | 
| 
| 


| is calculated to turn an older head than hers. | 
She has been invited to deliver addresses at | 
two of the Teachers’ lnstitutes, to be held re- | 
spectively at Emporia and Leavenworth. One 
thing is certain, whatever she does will be ; 
done well, for she has gone into the office with 
a conviction of its importance, and with a 
| genuine desive to make it helpful to the cause | 
, of common-school education. 


ANOTHER WOMAN NOT ALLOWED TO IIOLD | 
OFFICE, 


| But while this lovely young lady has been 
‘carried by the popular will into this impor- | 
| tant publie position another woman of Kan- 
| sas, equally as gifted and cultivated, more ma- 

| ture and with larger knowledge of the world | 
and of life, and who has been for years iden- | 
| tified with the history of this State, has had a | 
| different experience. . 

Mrs. ITelen E, Starrett, the excellent wife of 
| & Presbyterian clergyman of Lawrence, a wo- 
| nan everywhere respected for her ability and 
| the loveliness of her character, applied for the 
| office of postmistress in that city. She is per- 
| fuetly competent for the position, the public 
| confidence in her honor, capacity and integrity 
are limitless, for she has been tried during her 
Kansas life, and not found wanting. Unfor- 
tunate fluctuations, to which all are liable, 
have rendered the pecuniary emoluments of 
the position very needful to her—and more- 
over, the incumbent of the office was to be re- 
moved, Ter application for the position of 
postmistress was signed by the Mayor of Law- 
rence, the County Clerk, members of Congress 
and the State Legislature, the President of the 
State University, and by over two hundred of 
| the business men of the city—in fact, by all its 
| leading business houses, ‘The application was 
| forwarded to Washington, and promptly and 
| unhesitatingly refused. Why? This endorse- 
| ment on the back of the petition gives the 
| answer :— 

“This petition is returned, as Mrs. Starrett, be- 
ing a wife, cannot hold an office of any honor, 
trust or emolument under the laws of the Uni- 
ted States,’’ 

The laws of our country thus make marriage 
a penal institution to woman, If unmarried 
and of age, her name is valid when signed to 
a note or contract. If unmarried and a moth- 
er she owns her children. If unmarried and 
possessing property she holds it and uses it ac- 
cording to her judgment. If unmarried she 
can fill certain offices—she is somebody in the 
eyes of our astute and wonderful laws. But 
| ifshe have the temerity to marry the man she 
loves, then our laws punish her for it. She 
immediately drops into legal non-entity. She 
is nobody. Her name at the foot of a note or 
contract is as worthless.as blank paper, unless 
her husband clothes it with authority, by add- 
ing his own to it. A married mother—legal 
ownership in her baby is denied her, except in 
the two States of New York and Kansas. In 
most of the States, she cannot own the money 
she earns after marriage, nor dispose of what 
belongs to her, exclusively, except her hus- 
| band graciously permit it. And as a wife, 
“she cannot hold an ofiice of honor, trust or 
emolument under the laws of the United 
States.” What dosuch laws signify 2? Contempt 
for married women ? Is it their object to offer a 
premium to celibacy in woman? Are marricd 
women so dangerous an element in society that 
it is necessary to curb and fetter them, and to 
keep them under the feet of men? I grow 
hot with indignation thinking of it, and am 
ashamed of my country. Itis no easy thing 
for high-spirited women, who are self-respect- 
ing, and conscious of their intellectual and 





status of womanhood in this American repub- 
lic without a feeling of bitterness. Is the time 
ever to come when it shall be as good a thing 
in the eyes of law and society to be born a wo- 
man as a man? M. A. L. 


NEW ENGLAND WOMAN'S CLUB. 


On Monday, May Ist, Dr. Bartol will speak 
on the late Father Taylor. Honr, 7.30 P. M. 








which she received at the hands of Christ.” 


| department; others superintend the laundry 
| and nursing. The household work is all done 


dignity and delicacy of affection with which 
Christ treated women, the highest and the 
lowest? ‘There is not in literature recorded 
such an exquisite treatment of woman as that 


Dr. Carpenter says that the Russian army, | 
when on the march in cold weather, not only 
use no spirits, but that no man is allowed to 
march’ who has lately taken any. The guides 
at Chamouni and the Oberland, when out in 
the winter, have invariably found spirits hurt- 
ful. The bathing men at Dieppe, who are 
much in the sea, also find that spirits are hurt- | 
ful. 


At the Erring Woman's Refuge in Chicago 
one of the thirty inmates is employed at a sal- 
ary, who efficiently takes care of the kitchen 


by the inmates, and the house is always in 
perfect order. In this way they gain a good 
knowledge and practice of domestic duties. A 
daily school has been reépened with satisfacto- 
ry results. 


Phonography is one of the most lucrative 
professions to which women can devote them- 
selves. A lady, whose experience in the art 
for twenty years eminently quaiifies her for a 
teacher, has recently moved to Boston, and 
will receive pupils at No. 36 Bromfield street, 
room 7. Many ladies are now studying it 
as amateurs. Mrs. Avery’s moderate charges 
put this most interesting art within the reach 
of every one. 


Under the auspices of the Woman’s Union 
Mission, though mainly at her own charges, an 
eminent and wealthy Christian woman of Al- 
bany proposes a five years’ residence and labor 
at Yokahama, Japan, to establish there an 
asyluin for orphans and outcast children.’ An- 
other lady, Miss West, missionary in Turkey, 
has now trained, during ten years, 200 young 
women, who are themselves to-day, fur the 
most part, engaged in teaching Christian truth 
to others. 


Compulsory education, it appears, is meet” 
ing with some resistance in Scotland, One of 
the members of a School Board was recently 
discussing the question with an elector of a 
Scotch town, who addressed him as follows: 
“Weill, master, and is this Bible truth what Ll 
du hear—that you gentlefolks is a-going to ed- 
dyeate my children whether I like it or no?’’ 
The member of the Board explained. “Well, 
master, you say as how they must be eddyca- 
tel; I says as how they mustn't, and they 
sha’nt. I'll drown ’em first.” 


Osgood & Co. will publish in the autumn a 
volume of Col. Higginson’s literary and histor. 
ical essays in the Atlantic, under the title of 
“Atlantic Essays,” which is avery good name, 
and fairly belongs to Col. Higginson, who has 
written mure distinct articles than any other 
contributor to that magazine. Among the pa- 
pers thus collected will be “Americanisin in 
Literature,” “A Plea for Culture,’ “The Greek 
Goddesses,’’ “Mademoisetle’s Campaigns,’ “A 
Charge with Prince Rupert,” “Sappho,” ete.— 
Springfield Republican. 


The right of women to vote under the Con- 
stitution of the United States is soon to be 
tested in South Carolina, At the election in 
October last in that State, five colored women 
were allowed to vote at a certain polling-place. 
The managers of election were arrested, tried 
and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment, 
and to pay a fine of $200 each. The mana- 
gers have carried the case to the United States 
Circuit Court, which meets in Charleston this 
month, the ground of appeal being that the 
Constitution and laws authorize females to 
vote. 


The Washington National Daily Republi- 
can, of Apri! 21st, has the following in regard 
to those ladies who recently desired to vote 
in that city:— ° 

One of the features of the election, and a 
very novel one for Washington, was the effort 
inade by certain ladies to ‘do their duty’’ by 
exercising the elective franchise. Knowing 
that their ballots would be refused, this course 
was taken by the ladies, after premeditation, 
with the avowed object of testing, in a Court 
of law, their right to vote. While it is prob- 
able that nineteen out of every twenty voters 
who cast their ballots yesterday were very 
earnest and unalterably opposed to females 
exercising the principle of franchise, yet, to 
their credit be it written, not a word or a 
gesture expressed their disapprobation of what 
they considered the unwomanly conduct of 
the applicants. The innate chivalry of the 
American citizen was fully displayed in this 
line of conduct towards the lady applicants, 
even amid the heat of an exciting political 
contest. 


Ata meeting recently held in Evanston, IIli- 
nois, in reiation to the proposed founding of a 





livered by Miss Frances B. Willard, who enu- 
merated the following advantages of educating 
young men and women together: ‘‘Prepara- 
tion of the sexes for married life in after years, 
by close acquaintance in early youth; economy 
of means and forces; great convenience to pa- 
rents by allowing them to send their sons and 


| daughters to the same school, thus affording 


them a greater protection by each other's so- 
ciety.” She added the following propositions: 
“The real motto for all followers of the prinei- 
ple should be, womanliness first, and whatev- 
er else may follow afterward. In the proper 
relation of education, croquet ard calculus, 
Telemachus and tatting, should go together. 
The taste for Homer should go hand in hand 
with the taste for home.” 


It is claimed by anti- Woman Suffragists, that 
it is wrong to force the ballot on women 
against their wishes. No one propuses to do 
this. Conferring the right to vote obligates 
no one to use the privilege; at least, such is 
the common idea among those who now vote. 
It is optional with every man to exercise the 
right to vote. But suppose that conferring the 
right did force women to vote, who do not 
wish to, would that be any worse than to pre- 
vent those from voting who now desire to do 
so? Is it any worse to say to a person, “You 
shall vote,” than to say, “You shall not vote” ? 
The difference between Woman Suffragists 
and their oppousers is, the former would give 
all the right to vote, but would force no one 
to exercise ,it, while the latter take away the 
right from all women, and say, “No one shall 
be perinitted to exercise it.” It is easy to see. 
which party infringes on the rights of indivia- 
uals. 


Of late improvements in the sewing ma- 
chine, the Swinging Treadle is the most val- 
uable. Although a machine has become indis- 
pensable to every fumily, the exertion used in 
running it has often proved injurious, and 
among sewing-girls the incessant motion from 
morning til! night causes very serious difficul- 
ties. The motion of the Swinging Treadle is 
such that it promises to obviate these entirely, 
In the old treadle not only were the ankle and 
knee joints both used, but the hip joint was 
also brought into play. In the new the hip 
and ankle rest, while the knee simply swings. 
So natural is the motion that the machine 
seems to run itself. The two feet move in 
separate treadles. The one may rest while the 
other runs the machine, and this with less ex- 
ertion than the old treadle was run with both. 
The ease of motion also gives additional veloci- 
ty, so that there is gain on every hand. These 
treadles can be attached to any machine, and 
must soon be adopted by all companies. The 
office is No. 32 Summer street, Boston, 


The Washington Daily Chronicle of April 
20th contains the fullowing:— 


We are informed that some heads of Bureaus 
are making themselves conspicuously proscrip- 
tive in threatening, and even discharging from 
the Departments, women who dared to sign 
the recent petition of women for suffrage. 
We shall endeavor to find out exactly who 
these men are. We shall give these officers a 
publicity which they do not aspire to and will 
not relish, 

If there is any one thing which a journalist 
ought to do, and can nobly do, it is to cham- 
pion the persecuted and the defenseless. This 
meanness, if correctly reported to us, affurds 
us as good an opportunity as we ever had. We 
shall not be slow to improve it. 


Whatever influence Mrs. Gen. Sherman or 
Mrs. Dahlgren may bring to bear on the differ- 
ent heads of Departments, we cannot believe 
that President Grant will allow any woman 
clerk to be proscribed and turned out of em- 
ployment, because she has expressed her de- 
sire to vote. Those narrow-minded and per- 
secuting women who got up the remonstrance 
against Woman Suffrage may exert their influ- 
ence against these working-women, but we 
feel sure that the President will set his face 
against such intolerazice, injustice and perse- 
cution. The right of petition is a sacred one, 
and ought to be respected, maintained and de- 
fended by all. If any female clerk is relieved 
of her situation, because she has expressed her 
desire to vote, let the case be carried to the 
President, and be made known to the country. 
“There is a day after to-day.” 


We are indebted to the last Independent for 
the two following notes: **The talk among the 
Congregationalists about women in the pray- 
er-meeting, referred to in the column of ‘Re- 
ligious Intelligence,’ recalls an incident which 
took place in the lecture-room of an eminent 
Baptist minister of New England, whose rep- 
utation for conservatism is in all the churches. 
Ata weekly prayer-meeting a good woman 
present, who did not happen to know that it 
was not the custom for women to open their 
mouths in that lecture-room, knelt down and 
lifted up her voice in a fervent and touching 
petition. The breath of a warmer clime filled 
the room where they were sitting, the ice of 
the meeting was thawed, and the courtly Doc- 
tor himself, whose opinions were well known 
to be quite adverse to such practices, was on 
his feet in a moment after the prayer had clos- 
ed. ‘lam sure, my friends, he said, ‘that we 
have all been greatly delighted and profited by 
what we have heard. It is true that Paul 
says something about its being a shame for a 
woman to speak in the church; but Paul has 
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. Paul referred to was—this: Paul was speak- 


ing of—Paul meant—the fact is, brethren and 
sisters, I don’t know what Paul did mean.’ 
That was the last time Paul was ever quoted 
-on this subject in that lecture-room. Several 
of the brethren who spoke in the Conference 
in Brooklyn confessed that they had strong 
prejudices against the practice, but that 
these prejudices had always yielded when 
the experiment of allowing women to speak 
had had a fair trial. A prejudice that dis- 
solves in tears at the sound of a woran’s 
voice in prayer is hardly worth cultivating.” 
“Mr. Beecher, who spoke earnestly in favor 
of the innovation mentioned above, has had 
his own troubles in the matter, it appears, 
though he did not mention them in his speech. 
At one time he made a persistent effort to in- 
‘duce the women of his church to take part in 
the social meetings, As the result of this ef- 
fort, a lank female gospeler arose one evening 
and recited a well-learned homily, which was 
not edifying. The next Friday evening, and 
the next, the same woman delivered the same 
harangue. The case was becoming in some 
aspects ludicrous, and in some quite serious. 
Finally, on the third evening, after the speak- 
er had concluded, Mr. Beecher lifted up his 
head, which had been buried in his hands, and 
said, quietly: ‘Nevertheless, brethren, I am 
in favor of having women speak in the prayer- 
meeting.’ ”’ 





ARE NOT WOMEN ENFRANCHISED ? 

A paper published in Ohio contains the fol- 
lowing :— 

The Boston WoMAN’s JourNnAL don’t be- 
lieve in the enfranchisement of women under 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
principally because the agitation of the sub- 
ject didn’t originate in that delectable New 
England village. 

Of course an enemy said this, whose pur- 
pose is to misrepresent and falsify facts. More 
than a year ago, long before the subject was 
agitated in Washington, the editor of this pa- 
per took the ground, that by a fair and liberal 
construction of the language, the Fourteenth 
and Fifteenth Amendments of the Constitution 
give woman the ballot. We do notclaim that 
this was the intention of the law-makers. 
Neither Congress nor the States that ratified 
the Amendments supposed that they were giv- 
ing the ballot to woman. The perplexing point 
with us is whether the Amendments are to be 
liberally interpreted according to the natural 
import of language, or to be interpreted accord- 
ing to the acknowledged intention of the leg- 
islators and the people who ratified the Amend- 
ments. When Congress submitted the Amend- 
ments to ihe people for action, no one claimed 
that they conferred suffrage upon woman. 
Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony bitterly, op- 
posed them with voice and pen, because they 
did not enfranchise woman. They probably 
were not designed to do this. Is the language 
law, or is the intention of the law-makers to be 
considered in the interpretation of the lan- 
guage? It all turns upon this point, and this, 
we suppose, is what the Courts must decide. 

The language of the Amendments is clear 
enough, and aliberal interpretation ofit would 
undoubtedly give woman the ballot, and Jook- 
ing at it simply in this light, this paper long 
ago took the position that these Amendments 
confer the right of suffrage on woman. 

In the WoMAN’s JouRNAL of Feb. 26, 1870, 
its editor, in a lengthy article on this subject, 
entitled, “Are women not already legally en- 
franchised ?” wrote as follows, which complete- 
ly refutes the above statement from the Ohio 
paper :— 

Finally, in the march of progress, all quali- 
fications of every kind have been abolished by 
the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, 
which have made null and void every legisla- 
tive and constitutional provision by which, in 
the past, the right of suffrage has been limited. 
All conditiuus of color, race, property and ed- 
ucation which have beea imposed upon voters 
have been swept away by the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendinents, and every grade and 
type of manhood have been elevated to the suf- 
frage. 

Startling as the proposition may appear to 
many, the Fourteenth Amendment is much 
more far-reaching than was at first imagined, 
and will yet be seen to have enfranchised wo- 
man as weil as man. Not only does it make 
voters of negroes, but of women—not only 
does it abolish the condition of race imposed 
upon voters, but also of sex. If the rules of 
construction known to the common law ob- 
tain, there is no resisting this conclusion. 

The first clause of the first section of the 
Fourteenth Amendment declares who are cit- 
izens, in the following broad and unequivocal 
language :— k ° 

“All persons born or naturalized in the Uni- 
ted States and subject to the jurisdiction there- 
of are citizens of the United States, and of the 
State wherein they reside.” 

This defines citizenship. Women are “per- 
sons,’ as well as negroes. Then women are 
citizens, as well as negroes. This every well- 
read lawyer will admit. There is no ambigui- 
ty in the language, and it is capable of no other 
construction. 

The second clause of the section is as fol- 
lows :— 

“No State shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immuni- 
ties of citizens of the United States.” 

Long before the adoption of any Amend- 
ments, the terms “privileges and immunities 
of citizens” have been the subject of discussion. 
They occur in the second section of the fourth 
ariicle of the original Constitution, and their 
meaning has been determined in Courts of law, 
long before any Amendments had _ been pro- 
posed. The highest Courts in some of the 
States,—and among them, we believe, is Mas- 
Sachusetts,—have settled that the elective fran- 


chise is one of “the privileges and immunities 
of citizens.” Then, if women, as well as ne- 
groes, are citizens, it follows that women, with 
negroes, are entitled by the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments to the ballot. Legal 
authorities of the highest respectability have 
settled this, in advance of the present discus- 
sion of the question of Woman Suffrage. 

If this be so, undoubtedly here is again an 
instance where men have built better than 
they knew. For the authors of these Amend- 
ments had no other thought than to elevate to 
the suffrage every grade and type of manhood. 
But so broadly did they plan to accomplish this, 
that they have also provided for the enfran- 
chisement of every grade and type of woman- 
hood as well. 

And why not? The women of this coun- 
try are intelligent human beings. They are 
citizens of the United States. In every re- 
spect, they are subject to the laws of the Uni- 
ted States. Their lives and fortunes are held 
and secured under the conditions imposed by 
those laws. They are property owners, and 
their property rights are regulated by the same 
constitutional and statutory enactments, and 
by the same broad principles of common law, 
as regulate the property rights of other citi- 
zens. Womanhvod does not shieldthem from 
the burdens imposed by the laws. ‘The judi- 
cial tribunals, which men have erected, and 
the tax-gatherers whom they have appointed, 
regard no distinction of sex in the performance 
of their official functions. 

Women, it is evident, are American citizens, 
subject to the laws of the United States, and 
bearing their just proportion of the burdens 
imposed by the government—and this is the 
description of the qualified voter, which the 
American people have received, and accepted, 
and propose to stand by, judging from their 
action in reference to the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments. If women are Amer- 
ican citizens in all other respects, why are 
they not also citizens for the purpose of suf- 
frage? To deny this is to be wofully incon- 
sistent—to ignore the fundamenta! principles 
of our government—to give the lie to the great 
maxims of its founders and defenders—and to 
refuse to carry out the broad enactments which 
the majority of the people have ratified. 


| WOMAN IN SANTO DOMINGO.---No. 2. 
| 


The singular contrast that exists between 
the habits and manners of the men of Santo 
Domingo and Iayti is evident also in these of 
the women. In Hayti, women have derived 
from their French exemplars a greater free- 
dom of manners. In Dominica, women as 
well as men inherit trom their Spanish ances- 
tors a personal reserve and a sense of deco- 
rum. In Santo Domingo City ladies live in al- 
most Oriental seclusion. In Port au Prince, on 
the contrary, they go freely through the streets 
at all hours, sit in groups at the doors of their 
stores or liouses, and converse with a volubili- 
ty and gesticulation which is sometimes over- 
powering. One of the most laughable scenes 
I ever witnessed was the vociferous apostrophe 
of a very black woman to her offending don- 
key in the market-place of Port au Prince, 
whom she belabored with a huge stick, pour- 
ing forth meanwhile a perfect torrent of vitu- 
peration in mongrel French upon the unhap- 
py animal. She evidently regarded the beast 
as a free moral agent deserving of severe rep- 
robation. Iam an admirer of individuality in 
woman and am not especially devout. But I 
certainly felt very thankful to Providence that 
I was not that particular donkey, nor harnessed 
matrimonially or otherwise to that very de- 
monstrative damsel. 

The strict limitation of the activities of 
the Dominican women to the domestic sphere 
would delight Mrs. General Sherman and Rey. 
Dr. Fulton. But it makes life dreadfully mo- 
notonous. Society, in the American sense of 
the word, hardly exists. Evening gatherings 
are rare. Ladies and gentlemen meet occa- 
sionally to dance and sometimes to sing hymns. 
But intellectual intercourse between the sexes 
is rare. The interchange of ideas upon topics 
of general interest is restricted. Women know 
nothing about national questions, and studi- 
ously avoid expressing opinions, if they have 
any, on public affairs. On one occasion, dur- 
ing our tour in the interior, finding the hus- 
band absent, we tried to ascertain from the 
lady of the house where we stopped for the 
night at a small farm in Humunuca, her sen- 
timents in regard to annexation. She evaded 
any reply, reminding us that ‘‘women have 
nothing to do with politics,” and that “good 
wives always hold the same political opinions 
as their husbands.’’ Wethen asked what was 
her husband's opinion on the subject, and she 
promptly replied that he was in favor of an- 
nexation. I told her that I had a wife who 
held very decided political opinions of her own, 
and that she and I very often differed in our 
views on public affairs. Whereupon she look- 
ed at me with horror and privately informed 
my friends that she feared I was a very bad 
man or else had a very bad wife. 

In consequence of the loss of life in frequent 
war, the women exceed the men in numbers. 
Yet they all seem to marry, or at least tu have 
families. The class commonly called ‘‘old 
maids” so numerous in European and Ameri 
can society hardly exists. Unmarried women 
of mature age without family ties are seldom 
seen. Indeed, with the exception of keeping a 
store or boarding-house, there seems absolute- 
ly nothing for a woman to do except domestic 
duties or farming. Possibly it isowing to this 
that many women form perinanent domestic 
relations with men to whom they are not le- 
gally married, and who are, in some cases, the 
husbands of other women. The law recog- 
nizes this relation so far as to give to such wo- 
men the ownership of the house and personal 








effects provided by the other party, aud com- 





pels him to maintain the children. In case of 
his deserting her, she is the sole legal owner of 
the homestead. These irregular unions seem 
something like the “morganatic marriages” 
formerly recognized by law on the Continent. 
The tie is usua!ly permanent and exclusive on 
the part of the women, and yet, in Santo Do- 
mingo as elsewhere, they are not regarded as 
the social equals of women regularly married, 
and do not associate with the latter. Another 
cause of these strange connections is the indo- 
lent and roving habits of the men and their 
liability to be drafted at any moment for mili- 
tary service. The result is that many women 
are left alone in their homes and are obliged to 
support themselves and their children by agri- 
cultural labor. 

In one respect the Dominicans are superior 
to ourselves in the relations of the sexes. 
There seems to be no class of abandoned wo- 
men. No such evidence of gross and disgust- 
ing vice as appears even in moral and religious 
Boston presents itself to the notice of the 
traveler. The women are modest and self-re- 
specting in manners, and are said to be usually 
so in character. The men do not indulge in 
coarse anecdotes or indelicate expressions, and 
seem to take little pleasure in the “‘double en- 
tendre’”’ to which too many Americans, who 
claim to be gentlemen, are addicted. 

Notwithstanding the warmth of the climate, 
both women and men are always decently 
elethed, and are often very neat in tkeir ap- 
parel. Young children of both sexes are often 
allowed to go naked. In La Vega, I met one 
of the most prominent citizens on the plaza, 
leading his little boy of five years old by the 
hand. The child wore a handsome leghorn 
hat, white socks, gaiters with yellow rosettes, 
and nothing else. The father evidently con- | 
sidered the little fellow handsomely attired. | 


This simplicity is not the result of immodesty. 


It is also exhibited in their method of wash- | 
ing. The clothes are beaten in running wa- | 
ter on a flat stone with a wooden paddle. As 
this involves the necessity of going into the 
water, the “lavanderas’’ or washwomen are 
accustomed to lay aside all their clothing, 
while engaged in their work, except a strip 
of cotton cloth around their loins. Washing- 
day is quitea social and merry reiinion among 
women of the lower classes, and is not dreaded 
as it is in our Northern homes. It isan amus- 
ing and characteristic scene to observe twenty 
or thirty women, many of them accompanied 
by their children and infants, grouped in va- 
ried attitudes in the pebbly bed of some small 
river in the vicinity of a Dominican village, 
chattering, laughing and splashing in the wa- 
ter beneath the shade of overhanging trees, 
while great heaps of clothes lie piled in palm- 
leaf baskets beside them, They pay no atten- 
tion to a stranger, but greet any acquaintance 
who happens to pass by with cheerful indiffer- 
ence to their primitive condition of wardrobe, 
When commissioner White's party, escorted 
by the Cura of La Vega and half a dozen 
Dominican gentlemen on horseback, were as- 
eending the Santo Cerro or sacred hill, on 
which Columbus erected a cross in commem- 
oration of the magnificent view, two women 
in this scanty costume were washing clothes 4 
in a mountain torrent that rushed across the 
voad. Instead of withdrawing at our ap- 
proach, they rose up with childlike curiosity 
and unconsciousness, saluting us politely as 
we passed, and receiving a salutation equally 
polite and unembarrassed from the Domini- 


can gentlemen. 
Women are kindly and respectfully treated 


by men in Santo Domingo. In this respect, 
they are even in advance of our people. There 
seems to be a real feeling of chivalry and re- 
gard for woman. Iam assured that personal 
abuse of wives by husbands is unheard of. 
But there is a great deal of neglect on the 
part of men towards women in providing help 
or sharing labor. As in all imperfectly civil- 
ized nations and classes, women do more than 
their fair share of work. Generosity is not 
wanting, but justice is withheld, because no 
one dreams (women least of all) that woman 
should have an individuality of her own. 

The Dominican women are extremely de- 
voted to their husbands and children. They 
seem to concentrate their lives upon their 
homes and their religious observances, Un- 
happily these religious observances appeal 
solely to their veneration and paralyze their 
intellects. But to a student of political phi- 
losophy this total abstraction of woman’s in- 
fluence from the domain of politics and ideas 
seems one cause of the want of political sta- 
bility which is the curse of Spanish American 
nations. Their governments are less repre- 
sentative of the tastes and interests of women 
than is our own. Men are always reckless 
when they fail to consult the feelings and 
wishes of women. In the Latin races there 
is an absence of regard for domestic interests 
and home ties. Women count for very little 
as a social power, Consequently, men as pol- 
iticians sometimes display an unreasoning en- 
nity and at other times a blind submission to 
the powers that be. No permanent advance 
can be expected in the social condition of Do- 
minica till the minds of her women are en- 
franchised, till their reason is awakened and 
their conscience respected. ‘The most beneti- 
cial result of annexation to the United States 
would be the moral and intellectual emancipa- 





“IN THE NAME OF THE LORD.” 


It was one unfortunate thing about the 
anti-slavery movement, that somehow or other 
it and the Christian church got apparently 
separated. Where the fault iay may be a mat- 
ter of opinion—or may not. It was unfortu- 
nate. Whether bitterness, clamor and evil- 
speaking on one side, or blindness and irreso- 
lution on the other, were most responsible for 
a distance and coolness which events have 
proved to have been rather a matter of judg- 
ments than of principles—may be a fair sub- 
ject of opinion, or not. It was unfortunate. 

There is, however, no kind of question that 
the Christian church at heart was anxious for 
the overthrow of slavery; and there never 
was. Whether it is anxious at heart for the 
enfranchisement (I use the word in its higher 
sense) of womanhood, is so far problematical 
in that a Christian church is composed of com- 
mon men and women, and that common men 
and women are slow to grasp the uncommon 
side of truth. And, though the influence of 
the solitary Reformer who first promulgated a 
doctrine in which there was “neither male nor 
female” is nineteen centuries old, the practi- 
cal elevation of women seems to-day to be the 
most novel and perplexing riddle which an or- 
dinary person—chosen at random—can find 
to knit his brows over. 

Bearing this in mind, we shall see that it is 
of no slight importance in what attitude the 
leaders in this crusade adjust themselves to- 
wards the great mass of Christian believers. 
It is always a pity when the “causes” and the 
religion of a time turn their backs on each 
other. It is ten thousand times a pity when 
they ‘‘eall names” across each other’$shoul- 
ders, 

Now, after all, this is very much of a Chris- 
tian country. We commit our sins, and we 
repent of them, and we make our blunders 
and abide by them, and we have our heresies 
and are not always ashamed of them, but in 
the main we are a people whose God is the 
Lord, and to whom the honor of Jesus Christ 
is a responsibility, and to whom the progress 
of his church is an interest. After all, we 
feel a wound in the one and a sneer at the 
other—in one thousand and one ways, to be 
sure, but we do respond to them, and we do 
not respond readily to those influences which 
aim them, albeit in the garb of very peace on 
earth and good-will to men. 

A fling at Christian missions to Christless 
countries; a stab at the convictions of good 
people that the ballet-dance is a degradation 
to womanhood, (and manhood too, Heaven 
knows!) a slur on the honest, painstaking, 
soul-saving, blundering, human, Christian pul- 
pit; a hit at the laborious conscientiousness 
of the average church-member in striking his 


balance against the “currents and counter-cur- 
nd . 


rents” of modern thought,—work inestimable 
injury. The best cause in the world must be 
hindered by them. No cause can afford them. 

Here is Mrs. Smith, for instance, a hundred 
miles up-country, mending her husband’s 
stockings, and pondering on these things in 
her heart. She reads the Congregationalist, 
and the Missionary. Herald, and now and 
then a stray copy of the New York Tribune, 
or the Boston Journal, or the Chicago some- 
thing, that comes back with Ned’s old boots 
from the cobbler’s. She darns and muses, 
She is quite contented with her sphere—or 
says so. She does not wish to vote—so at 
least her husband teils her. But though she 
darns, she muses. Spray from the great tides 
of life splashes now and then into her face. 
Somebody in “her town’’ starts a Woman’s 
Club. Somebody else has been to a woman 
doctor. One day the Town Ifall is let toa 
woman to lecture in, and she lectures in it. 
Another day Gail Hamilton’s book (not her 
Independent articles) come round to her in 
her turn at the subscription library. Next 
week, her own niece on the sister's side writes 
her that she has subscribed to the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL. 

Now, Mrs. Smith’s eyes are bright enough, 
(though rather far apart) and she lays down 
her stocking, with this, to take breath. In- 
deed, her breath is quite gone. Who would 
ever have thought it of Mary Ann? What 
would her poor mother have said? Mrs. 
Smith takes up her stocking again, but un- 
easily. Now and then, while she muses, her 
bright eyes flash. Is it possible that women 
were not created to darn stockings? Mary 
Ann is no fool. Now, if it were not for Mr. 
Smith—— 

One day Mr. Smith himself does it. He 
does. He brings a copy of the JouURNAL into 
his own house. It comes around the pork- 
steak, and Mrs. Smith forgets to remind him 
of the danger attending a dinner of broiled 
printer's ink. She folds away the stained pa- 
per nervously into the table-drawer till the 
afternoon work is over, and Mr. Smith is doing 
the evening “chores.’’ Then she sits down in 
her clean kitchen and guiltily and hurriedly 
reads. The very first thing that her wide- 
apart eyes fall on is—stay! it is an extract 
from an exchange; to be sure, but it stands 
without criticism or comment, substantially 
endorsed; Mrs. Smith reads:— 

“The religious strait-jackets, from Bush- 
nell and ‘Todd down to the new-fledged and 
tender divine, are likely to oppose it; the wo- 
man who believes in sending white mission- 
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aries annually asa sacrifice to the climate of 





Boo-roo-ghoo-loo . . . . will oppose this move- 
ment.” 


Mrs. Smith drops the paper. A sense of in- 
dignity snaps in her bright eyes. A hurt 
curve settles about her thin lips. 

Has she not been cutting out shirts half this 
very afternoon for a “new-fledged and tender 
divine’ of her own, the pastor of a church 
across the river, on a seven hundred dollar 
salary, with a sick wife and four exceedingly 
new-fledged and tender children? Did she 
not send last year—indeed she did!—her un- 
married daughter, her sole assistance at the 
darning, and her right hand at shirt-cutting, 
away on lier own independent feet, and in the 
strength of her own sensible heart, to be prin- 
cipal of an academy for the education of na- 
tive Persian girls? And did she not bid her 
God-speed, (indeed she did!) and assure her 
that she could look after the boys, and beg her 
never to worry about Ned, and never to won- 
der whether she should have staid at home? 

So™Mrs. Smith drops the paper. Something 
of the pork-stain seems to her to run deeper 
than the printer’s ink. She picks it up with 
her eyes very far apart, and is glad to have it 
in the fire before Mr. Smith comes in from the 
barn. She means to write to Mary Ann, If 


| her poor mother were alive she would tell her 


to let that thing alone. There must be some- 
thing infidel or skeptical about it. It is safer 
to darn stockings. Mr. Smith, coming in by- 
aud-by, finds her darning—and musing—with 
bright cheeks, in the rocking-chair. 

Now, it is a great fire which a little matter 
kindleth ; and well worth while to eontrol indi- 
vidual differences, preferences, prejudices, in a 
struggle for principles; and poor policy to be- 
gin by throwing away the corner-stone in 
building the temple of a large truth. 

Just so far as the movement for Woman 
Suffrage and all that stands in the shadow of 
it evinces respect for, and appeals to, the re- 
spect of Christianity, it will succeed. Just so 
far as it estranges itself from Christianity it 
will totter and fall. It will never be a success 
except as the elements of the Christian religion 
are in it. Let it not be the fault of the move- 
ment or of its leaders if the common people— 
the common good people—people who go to 
church in “good and regular standing,’ and 
have family prayers, and ask a blessing at 
their tables, and give to foreign missions, and 
real their Bibles every night,—do not hear 
them gladly. 7 

Beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth God’s tidings. Involve 
the cause of woman thoroughly in the cause 
of Christ, and his triumphant future shall be 
hers. The world, on the whole, for a world, 
is quick to say: Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord! 

ELIzaABETH STUART PHELPS. 

ANDOVER Mass 
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THE 


Pestalozzian Music Teacher, 


BY DR. LOWELL wasoy, THEODORE SEW- 
ARD & JOHN W. DICKINSON. 


A very clear-headed and practical book, serving as 
amanual for teaching Music, Geography, Arithmetic, 
and all other school studies on the ’ 

Analytic or Inductive Method, 
which is amply illustrated by examples, and made 


ready for the use of all instructors. Price $2.00. 
Mailed, post-paid, for the above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Dee. 17. BOSTON. dy 


PHONOGRAPHY. 

A teacher of twenty years’ experience in the Art of 
Phonography will receive pupils every Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2 P. M. at No. 36 Bromfield street, 
Room7. Address, : M.S. AVERY, Everett, Mass. 

Apr. 22. 3m 





How to Earn a Few Dollars! 
WORK FOR WOMEN! Are the times hard? Is 
money scarce? Would you like a new Dress? A new 
Bonnet? Gloves? Or do you wanta new Piano? A 
Melodeon? A Library of choice Books? A new Sew- 
ing Machine? A new Carpet? A set of Furniture? 
Well, if you are smart, ney cau earn one or ail of these 
things without interfering seriously with your ordina- 
ry domestic duties. How? ‘The answer will 
promptly given on receipt of your address with a 
stainp, by 3. WELLs, Publisher, 369 Broadway, 
N.Y. Young ladies; wives of Clergymen; of Physi- 
cians; Teachers in Schools, Seminaries and Sunday- 
Schools, may apply. - No capital required. 
Apr. 29. 





THE | 
CASE. SWINGING TREADLE 


Sewing Machines, 
THE SEWING-WOMAN’S FRIEND. 
It can be applied to any Machine in a very few min- 
utes, without being taken from the House, 
Patented April 20, 1869, May 31, 1870, July, 1870. 
Advantages over the Old Style of Treadle. 


It isa more natural motion. You can run a Ma- 
chine day after day without sustaining any eur. 
You can maintainan erect position whilst operating it. 
It does not causé a pain in the back, The most deli- 
cate per3on can operate it. 


Manufactured by 
Case Swinging Treadle Co., 
CLEVELAND, O. 
1 Aas wanes on Sulnle wil bo cout on reocipt of 
Five Dollars. 
For circulars and other information address, 
M. Le FRENCH, 
Sole Agent for the New England States, 
32 Sammer St., Room No, 2, 


Apr. 16. BOSTON. 8m, 
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ONLY A BOY. 


Only a boy, with his noise and fun, 
The veriest mystery under the sun; 
As brimful of mischief, and wit, and glee, 
As ever a human frame can be, 
And as hard to manage as—what? ah me! 
*Tis hard to tell, 
Yet we love him well. 


Only a boy, with his fearful tread, 
Who cannot be driven, must be led; 
Who troubles the neighbors’ dogs and cats, 
And tears more clothes, and spoils more hats, 
Loses more kites, and tops, and bats, 

Than would stock a store 

For a year or more. 


Only a boy, with his wild, strange ways, 
With his idle hours or his busy days; 
With his queer remarks and his odd replies, 
Sometimes foolish and sometimes wise, 
Often brilliant for one of his size, 

As a meteor hurled 

From the planet world. 


Only a boy, who will be a man, 
If Nature goes on with her first great plan— 
If intemperance, or some fatal snare, 
Conspire not to rob us of this our heir, 
Our blessing, our trouble, our rest, our care, 
Our torment, or joy! 
“Only a boy.” 





LITTLE BOY BLUE. 
BY ABBY SAGE RICHARDSON. 


Under the hay-stack little Boy Blue 
Sleeps with his head on his arm, 

While voices of men and voices of maids 
Are calling him over the farm. 


Sheep in the meadows are running wild, 
Where poisonous herbage grows, 
Leaving white tufts of downy fleece 
On the thorns of sweet wild-rose. 


Out in the fields where the silken corn 
Its plumed head nods and bows, 

Where golden pumpkins ripen below, 
Trample the white-faced cows. 


But no loud blast on the shining horn 
Calls back the straying sheep, 

And the cows may wander in hay or corn, 
While their keeper lies asleep. 


His roguish eyes are tightly shut, 
His dimples are all at rest ; 

The chubby hand, tucked under his head, 
By one rosy cheek is pressed. 


Waken him? No. Let down the bars 
‘And gather the truant sheep, 

Open the barnyard and drive in the cows, 
But let the little boy sleep, 


For year after year we can shear the fleece, 
And corn can always be sown, 

But the sleep that visits little Boy Blue 
Will not come whén the years have flown. 





A SPRING-TIME CHIRP, 


The blue birds and the robins red 
This morning came in pairs; 

The blue-birds with much modesty, 
The robins with some airs. 

The morning winds moved gently 
The reddening maple tree, 

Where the blue-birds and the robins 
Piped their spring-time minstrelsy. 


The audience-room was very large, 
The audience rather small— 

Peering through half-closed window-biinds, 
One “family circle’’ all; 

The curtain rose at break of day. 
Dissolving into air; 

The singers promptly were in place, 
For morning praise and prayer. 


The little chirping soloists, 
And choristers as well, 
Trilled clearly all the higher notes, 
And to the lowest fell 
So perfectly, in time and tune, 
So blithely, and so gay, 
While the King of Day, from the Eastern sky, 
Threw his robes of night away. 


And in his car of molten gold, 
With cloud-steeds snowy white, 

On perfumed breath—the morning air, 
Rode up the empyrean height, 

In regal robes and royal state, 
Passing our maple tree, 

Where the blue-birds and the robins 
Sang their morning melody. 


No flats, no sharps, not one false note, 
None hired to cry “encore ;” 

The daily programme warbled through, 
All this and nothing more; 

Comprising spring-time songs of joy, 
At early break of day, 

From the blue-birds and the robins, 
In agenuine matinée. 


With earnest listeners only— 
With only those who hear 

The song of the birds in spring-time, 
With eager listening ear ; 

The sky for an auditorium, 
The budding trees for bowers, 

For a guest the son of the morning; 
Such are very precious hours, 





But, ah, the concert closes 
Too soon, by far, each day, 
And we look, and wait, and listen, 
| As the bird-notes die away 
| In the dim and vaulted distance 
Of the blue ethereal sky, 
Leaving rainbow tints of beauty 
At our feet, as the world goes by. 
—Springfield Republican. 








HER HERO, 


Who “she” was, and how he became “her 
hero,” may be told in a few words. She, Mina 
Felden, was the youngest daughter of a gen- 
tleman whose castles were all in the air, and 
whose gold was a chimera, and whose luck 
was (as he was in the habit of asserting more 
forcibly than elegantly) nowhere. 

Mina was his youngest daughter, and her 
hero, Philip Bray, was his bosom friend. He 
was something else to the Felden family be- 
sides the bosom friend of the head of it. But 
what that something else was cannot be told 
just now. 

It had been a portion of Mr. Felden’s ill 
luck all his life to Jack what his more saga- 
cious friends called concentration. His head 
was always full of half-developed, brilliant 
schemes, that would have greatly benefited 
the majority of mankind if only the other half 
could have been developed also, He had a 
tolerable ear for music, and a moderately good 
eye for form and color,and a tongue with that 
enviable power of turning off sentences trip- 
pingly that stands some men in lieu of talent. 
But his compositions (and only Cramer and 
Boosey and Beale knew how voluminous they 
were) would have been hopelessly unpopular 
if they had ever been published. And his 
sketches were always just a little out of draw- 
ing; and though the sentences ran trippingly 
from his tongue, they hung about his pen, and 
came out thick and muddy therefrom. In 
short, he was a failure—a man foredoomed ap- 
parently to be a “step from the sublime” in- 
variably, however earnestly he strove to touch 
it. 

He and his shortcomings, though, were 
more than compensated for by his daughters. 
Two more splendid specimens of womanhood 
than “poor Arthur Felden’s daughters” it 
would be very hard to find. And they were 
what they were in spite of things so very ad- 
verse to the growth of graces in girls that it 
was no marvel that Philip Bray sought to 
make himself a hero in their eyes. 

The tale of their earlier tribulations is soon 
told. They were born and they were brought 
up, where and how it was extremely difficult 
to tell, for Mr. Felden rarely had a local habi- 
tation. But for all the nomad existence they 
had led, they were girls that, at the ages of 
eighteen and nineteen respectively, any man, 
however peace-loving and discreet, might have 
been proud to seek out and transfer to some 
more definite abode than was provided for 
them by their father. 

It was all of a piece with the misfortunes 
that had pursued Mr. Felden from his cradle 
(out of which he had fallen in his infancy) 
that his wife should have died when these 
girls of theirs were little children. She had 
been more than a helpmeet to him. Not only 
had she been the love of his youth, but she 
had been the stay and support of his manhood. 
To the world she had seemed simply a pretty 
litle glossy-haired brunette, who thought of 
nothing but dress and amusement. But her 
husband knew that the glossy hair had cover- 
ed a brilliant brain that had worked unceas- 
ingly for him and his. And he idolized her 
himself, and taught her children to idolize her, 
in a way that made the clever little anony- 
mous writer's life a very happy one. And 
when she died they mourned not only the 
bread-winner, but the mother and wife, with a 
genuine mourning that “ought to have brought 
her back,” her poor little daughters thought. 

When his eldest girl was fourteen it sudden- 
ly occyrred to Mr. Felden that the “children 
ought to have some first-rate tuition.’ Ac- 
cordingly he consulted the advertisement col- 
umns in divers papers, and failing to find a 
governess with the requisite accomplishments, 
he cast about for masters for them, and at last 
found one. 

His introduction to the Felden family was 
brought about in rather an untoward way. 
It pleased Mr. Felden’s fancy—they were in 
London at the time, lodging opposite to the 
pump in Sloane street—to go to the theater 
very frequently. He “had an undeveloped 
comedy in his head,” he said, and he wanted 
to “study a company im order to wrile up w 
it.” One night, he being in an exceedingly 
genial mood, Bertha and Miua besought him 
to let them accompany him; and he took 
them, forgetting, as it was his happy faculty 
to forget, that his funds were in their normal 
state of lowness, and that the sordid soul of 
the ticket-vender would demand cvin of the 
realm before his “little women,” as he called 
them affectionately, could go in and enjoy the 
spectacle, to which he had a free pass. 

Arthur Felden—he was a man who was 
called by his Christian name always, in the 


semi-affectionate, semi-contemptuous way in 





which failures are very commonly addressed— 
had a careless, liberal way with his money 
| when he had any. Accerdingly he paid the 
| cab fare from Sloane street to the Haymarket 
Theater with a royal indifference to the fact 


that only one shillihg remained to him now, | 


and that the dividend which came to him 
quarterly from some obscure source was not 
| due for two days. Just as he was arriving at 


. | the humiliating truth himself, he was—“prov- 


| identially” he called it—spared the necessi- 
ty of communicating it to his daughters. He 


| him at once. 

“Ah, Bray,” he said, “you're in good time 
to save an awkwardness. My little girls are 
making their first visit to a theater and I 
was afraid I should have to go home for my 
purse until Isaw you. Lend me some change, 
there’s a good fellow; they will lose the first 
act if we don’t get in quickly.” 

The little girls heard their father’s statement, 
felt its mendaciousness, and blushed painfully. 
Their blushes were seen by Philip Bray as 
they stood there in the lamplight on the pave- 
ment—stood there drawing their little shawls 
about them, and looking patrician in spite of 
their palpable poverty. 

“You should not have subjected them to 
this,” he said, hurriedly, passing something 
into Felden’s hand as he spoke. “They must 
not wait here another instant. Permit me, 
Miss Felden—your father shall introduce us 
presently.” And he quietly offered his arm 
to Bertha, and marshaled Mina in good order 
before him into the theater, in a way that 
made them feel that they were of importance, 
that they were protected, that they were 
guarded as other young ladies were, and that 
they owed italltohim. — 

“Ican never be glad enough that I came 
up at the moment, and saved you the nuisance 
of being delayed,” he said, addressing Mina 
more especially; and from that moment he 
was her hero. In her heart the girl felt that 
her father’s reprehensible carelessness and cool 
want of veracity must have been as transpar- 
ent to this man as’ it was to herself. But he 
had the gracious courtesy to seem to take the 
only view of the situation that could be a 
pleasant one to them. “I felt like alittle beg- 
gar till he said that,’’ she exclaimed, when 
the bewilderingly joyful evening was over, 
and they were back in bed; “but, directly he 
said that, no princess could have felt prouder 
than I did.” 

“TI don’t see that there was anything to feel 
proud about,” the matter-of-fact elder sister 
replied. “Of course it was only his civil way 
of putting it; he knew as well as we did that 
papa had no money at home no more than in 
his pocket.” 

“I think I felt proud of him,” Mina said. 
“I forgot all about papa.’’ 

Those words told the whole truth. She 
forgot all about papa; she forgot all about 
their poverty and many privations, and their 
present dubious position, as she contemplated 
the first generous, gentle action she ever saw 
her hero perform. He was as a god to the 
young, simple-hearted, enthusiastic child. 
His strong form; his pale, oval face; the 
bright, crisp auburn hair, that was cut closely 
enough to clearly define the proportions of 
his handsome head; his dark, earnest-looking 
gray eyes, that looked down on her so kindly 
—all these things seemed to her to be the 
realizations of the most perfect ideals of beau- 
ty which she had ever formed. And with it 
all he was so considerate, so chivalrously at- 
tentive to the “‘little women,” who were ac- 
customed to so very much neglect. 

Sothern was on the boards that night as 
David Garrick; and, somehow or other, when 
it came to the sham drunken scene Mina 
found herself speculating as to how she should 
feel, and how she should act, if it ever came 
to pass that Philip Bray tried to disenchant 
h 


| 
| 


er. 

The predominant thought in her mind that 
night was that he seemed to be too young and 
too good to be papa’s friend. This disloyalty, 
this apparent straying from the proper path 
of filial sentiment, was an ungovernable im- 
pulse. It was her honest thought that Philip 
Bray was good; and she admitted the honest 
thought, and rather cherished it than other- 
wise, just as she admitted the thought of the 
fact of a midday sun being bright, or of a 
midsummer night’s moon being beautiful. 
It was a fact to her from the first moment of 
her seeing the man. There was no disparage- 
ment to her father intended by it. 

Long years after, when he was fallen from 
his pedestal in her imagination, when her 
beautiful ideal was lying shattered at her feet, 
she recalled him as he looked (and as he was) 
this night—a young, earnest-souled man, with- 
out a stain on his life, without a shadow on 
his conscience, without a doubt in his mind 
as to his power of living the life his mother 
had taught him to admire—the life of a knight 
of purity. 

He became the poem of Mina’s life after 
this night. Everything she did was with ref- 
erence to him. The lessons she learned, the 
books she read, the hard self-education she 
gave herself without any foreign aid, were 
all regarded by her as so many steps of the 
ladder by means of which she might in time 
climb up to him—climb up to a more perfect 
comprehension of her hero. 








He was a strange friend for Mr. Felden to 
have made. A young, hard-working, high- 
hearted, industrious, God-fearing man—an 
art student too, And Mina soon held the 
happy notion that no good art student could 
be a bad man, and so loved the whole frater- 
nity for his sake. Her father always engaged 
himself in trying to give tangibility to some 
foggy chimera of his own brain, laughed at 
her enthusiasm for the plodding artist, who 
was content to gain what Mr. Felden, in his 
impecunious magnificence, called a ‘‘pittance,” 
by drawing on the wood for a second-class 
magazine. But the laughter and ridicule 
glanced off her harmlessly. To her he was 
the happy prince with joyful eyes, who had 
wakened her from the long dream of insensi- 
bility into a full knowledge of the bliss of lov- 
ing and esteeming. In short, he was her hero 
—a golden-haired young king—the sovereign 
lord of her heart from that night when she 
had first beheld him. 

Years passed away, and the Feldens knew 
many fluctuations of fortune. The comedy 
that was the offspring of those frequent visits 
had been brought out, and hissed off the 
boards by a lot of kindly critics, the majority 
of whom had tried that sort of thing and 
failed in it themselves, It is true, the dia- 
logue was jargon, and the situations were 
hackneyed; but these things are frequently 
but slight drawbacks to success. However, 
in Mr. Felden’s case, they were sufficiently 
condemnatory, and the comedy was with- 
drawn after one night’s trial. 

How their drawing, and music, and lan- 
guages, were paid for these girls never knew. 
Perhaps Philip Bray could have told them; 
but he kept silence altogether on the subject, 
and only worked the harder at his drawing 
on the wood when he thought about it. His 
style had proved a taking one; and when the 
Felden girls were finishing their studies, and 
curbing the luxuriance of their hair by putting 
it into chignons and coronets, he came to tell 
them one evening that he had received a 
splendidly remunerative offer from a celebrated 
author to go to America and illustrate a new 
serial work which the celebrated author had 
upon the stocks. 

For the first time, as he made this announce- 
ment, it came home to the heart of Mina 
Felden that, without him, the world would be 
avery dull place indeed. And for the first 
time it came home to him that the beautiful 
children he had known and loved as children 
were women. 

For mere beauty of person the elder sister, 
Bertha, carried off the palm. She was one of 
those resplendently colored and luxuriantly 
formed women, with a touch of imperialism 
about them, who seem born to roll through 
lifein carriages, and to be attired in raiment 
of price. Tall, with shoulders and bust 
shaped like the Venus of Milo, and a splendid 
little head, wrapped round with rich hair full 
of copper-colored reflections, she would have 
attracted admiring regard even if her face had 
not been as perfect as it was. But when you 
came to look at her deep, wood-violet eyes, 
and to watch the sweet, tender smile that al- 
ways hovered over her perfect lips, your judg- 
ment was gone in an instant, and you could 
no more carp at the languid indolence which 
suffered the onus of everything to fall upon 
her sister than you could have caviled ata 
star for being only bright. 

As for that sister, she was a magnificently 
revised and improved edition of that mother 
who had been the brightest and the best in- 
fluence of their and their father’s lives. 
“Care, and sorrow, and child-birth pain,’ had 
never, to the eyes of the observant even, set 
their traces on the heart, or brain, or appear- 
ance, of the glossy-headed, bright: faced woman 
who had varied the labors of an essayist and 
reviewer with those of a maid-of-all-work. 
There had been hours of which the world 
knew nothing, when the biting, withering 
sense of its being all of no avail—all of no use 
however hard she worked—had overcome that 
faithful little laborer of love. During these 
hours tears that made her ache for days after- 
ward had been shed—tears of agonizing sor- 
row—that when so much was needed of her 
she could do so little; tears of pity for her 
children, who had such a frail rod to depend 
upon as was the reading public’s appreciation 
of what she wrote; tears of sympathy with 
her husband, whose proverbial ill luck (never 
properly crushed down) had induced him to 
marry a woman without money, “when he 
needed so much, poor fellow!’ she would 
say, pathetically; and sometimes—but this 
very rarely—tears of pity for herself, for that 
she did not dare to rest and take breathing- 
time in order to widen her knowledge and 
strengthen her style by a thorough course of 


reading. 
This was the mother who had set the stamp 


of her character and her intellect and her 
beauty upon Mina Felden. Only in Mina all 
three—character and intellect and beauty— 
were intensified to a degree that made the girl 
a dangerously pretty as well as a dangerously 
clever and impressionable one. Though she 
lacked the large, languid, splendid beauty of 
her sister, there was still a sufficiency of 
warmth and color about Mina. The dark, ha- 
zel-nut colored hair and eyes were just dark 
enough and soft enough to tone down the rich 
bloom of the face to a most harmonious tint, 





The nose had just deviated sufficiently from the 
straight Grecian line to be interesting. But the 
mouth was Mina’s strong feature—the beauti- 
ful, mobile mouth, that was at once so flexible 
and so firm. It is Shirley Brooks who says, in 
one of his wonderfully vivid descriptions of 
women, that the girl who “knows how to 
leave off smiling,’’ and whose smile is often 
accompanied by a little inquiring frown, is a 
rare creature. Mina possessed this combina- 
tion of rare charms. She knew when to leave 
off smiling, and she had a way of bending her 
brow upon any one whom she was question- 
ing with a most interrogatory frown. Not- 
withstanding this latter fact, the normal ex- 
pression of her face was bright as her moth- 
er’s had been. And from that mother she 
had inherited a great love of all things apper- 
taining to art and literature. 

So there was this reason (among others) 
why Mina should sparkle up and look more 
especially interested when Philip Bray came 
into their sitting-room one evening, and told 
them of the offer that had been made to him. 

“And as all the world will read ‘his book, 
all the world will see your drawings, Philip,” 
Bertha said carelessly. He was not a hero 
to Miss Felden; she called him ‘‘Philip” with- 
out a tremor. 

“And all the world will delight in them,” 
Mina said. 

“Thank you, Mina, for the prophecy,” he 
said, laughing. “That’s your delusion, is it ? 
Well, it won’t be dissolved as speedily as Ber- 
tha’s. She speaks of my generous patron in 
the masculine gender. My celebrated novel- 
ist is a lady, Bertha—none other than Mrs. 
Ferrers ;” and he mentioned a name that had 
resounded very favorably through the ranks 
of fiction of late years. 

“Does Mrs. Ferrers—” Mina began; then 
she paused, and Bertha filled up the pause by 
asking :— 

“Is she a trump of a woman, Philip? She 
must be, for I read her novels when I was 


quite a child.” 
‘*No, she is not,’ he said tersely. ‘What. 


were you going to say, Mina ?’’ 

‘Does Mrs. Ferrers go alone?” the girl 
asked hoarsely. 

“Alone? no! Why, Iam going, I tell you— 
and there is her husband.” 

“Oh, she has a husband,” Mina said, heay- 
ing a sigh of relief. 

“I thought women who wrote novels very 
seldom had husbands,” Bertha said. “I 
thought they took brevet rank, and just called 
themselves ‘Mrs.’ to enable themselves to frisk 
about in the world a little more freely. Well, 
Philip, we shall miss you; but I hope you'll 
come home a rich man.” 

“I hope you’ll come home a happy and suc- 
cessful man,” Mina added. 

“You darling well-wishers of mine,” he 
said, warmly, “it’s an awful pinch to leave you 


though I feel I am only going away to make * 


my fortune. Don’t forget your drawing-les- 
sons, Mina;” and then he bent his head close 
down to the girl’s and added, “and don’t for- 
get me!” 
Forget him! 
“The ee gy may forget the bride 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 
The monarch may forget the crown 
That on his head an hour has been; 
The mother may forget the child 
That smiles sae sweetly on her knee; 
But I'll remember thee, Glencairn, 
And a’ that thou hast done for me.” 
Mina made the quotation mentally. Aloud 
she only said :— 


“No, I never shall forget you.” And her ° 


heart gave ajump as she recalled those happy 
drawing-lessons in the giving of which he had 
so often taken her hand and pressed it fondly* 

It was hard, bitter, passionate pain to the 
girl to part with him, even though he was go- 
ing away to fortune and to fame. She would 
like to have had some fuller assurance as to 
what manner of woman Mrs. Ferrers was, 
Philip was to be ‘‘one of the family,” he told 
them, and Mina’s heart foretold that Mrs, 
Ferrers would be engrossed with thoughts of 
work to the exclusion of thoughts of Philip’s 
comfort. He was so dear and important to 
the girl that she could ill bear the idea of his 
being passed over or neglected in any way. 
And probably this Mrs. Ferrers, whose books 
they had read when they were children of 
ten and eleven, was a selfish old woman, un- 
sympathetic and sordid. Well, at any rate, 
they were only going to America for six 
months, and six months would speedily pass, 
brightened by the knowledge she had that 
Philip would soon be able to command the suc- 
cess that he so well deserved. - 

The young man spent a part of his last 
evening with the Feldens. They made a lit- 
tle festival for him, but farewell festivals are 
always more or less sad and fast-like. “I 
wonder will you two have changed into de- 
mure matrons, whose husbands won’t like my 
calling you by your Christian names, when I 
come back ?” he said; and Bertha replied, can- 


didly :— 

“p do hope 80, Philip, for I am rather tired 
of being ‘poor Miss Felden.’ Mina can afford 
to wait a year longer than I can, for she’s 


veune, yee know.” ; 
“Can Mina afford to wait for me?” he whis- 


pered, bending his head down to her. And 
Mina whispered “Yes,” in an ecstacy of bliss, 
and so these two young people became en- 
gaged. 
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And while they were trying to reduce their 
chaotic emotions to order, and make some co- 
herent plan, Mr.and Mrs. Ferrers were hold- 
ing their little farewell-to-England festival in 
their handsome apartments at a West-End 
hotel. A few literary friends had gathered 
round the popular, pleasing authoress, who 
was still a young and pretty woman, though 
Bertha and Mina had read some of her books 
when they were children. 

They were some of her earlier books, writ- 
ten while she was still “an infant in the eyes 
of the law”—written, in fact, before she was 
twenty-one. Now, at thirty, she was that 
most seductive of all things when it is seduc- 
tive at all—a charming young married wo- 
man of thirty, with all the freedom of matron- 
hood about her, together with the coquettish 
fascination of a girl. 

Nature had been very prodigal in her gifts 
to Mrs. Ferrers. Look at her now, as she 
presides at the supper-table, round which are 
assembled many of the representative literary 
men and women of the day. She is dressed 
in black velvet, relieved at the neck with white 
lace. Mrs. Ferrers’ arm isa beautiful one, and 
her hand is a very graceful pendant to it. 
The position, therefore, which displays to the 
full extent the beauties of that hand and arm 
may not be an entirely accidental one. 

She is a tall, fair woman, with a neck like 
polished marble, shaped not so much like a 
swan’s as like a grand old Greek statue. She 
has a fair, proud face, and great brilliant blue 
eyes, and masses of almost golden hair. A 
handsome, queenly-looking woman in repose 
is the popular authoress, too. And she can 
rouse herself into such bewitching animation 
that clever men, whose ears are better culti- 
vated than their eyes, admire her as much as 
artists do, 

“What makes Philip Bray so late to-night ?”’ 
she said, once, to a man who was seated oppo- 
site to her at the delightfully cozy and sociable 
round table, about which the group was gather- 
ed. He was her husband—a man who had 
been brave enough to take the pretty author- 
ess “for better, for worse,” though legions of 
far-sighted friends told him that the day would 
surely come when he would repent him “the 
imprudence.” He disregarded their warning, 
as was only natural, looked upon them as sor- 
did-souled and narrow-minded, and fearlessly 
and hopefully and trustingly linked his fortunes 
with those of the well-born young lady, who 
had a strong dash of the Bohemienne in her, 
and who, though she had the courage to mar- 
ry him, had the cowardice to blush for his be- 


ing in trade. 
is trade was a very remunerative one—al- 


most as remunerative, indeed, as were his 
wife’s novels. He was a wholesale manufac- 
turer and exporter of something or other that 
is in daily use in every household, and between 
them they kept up a large establishment on a 
luxurious scale. But for all the solid comfort 
that surrounded her, for all her own rapidly 
increasing popularity (and only a woman can 
understand how dear acertain kind of popular- 
ity is to the heart of a woman), for all these 
and many other things, Mrs. Ferrers was not 
a thoroughly well-satisfied woman. It was a 
daily cross to her that her husband’s position 
was one that might be questioned by people 
who were proud to welcome her. “He is not 
accepted on his own merits, the dear, good: 
generous fellow; he is accepted because they 
want me,” she would say to herself. And for 
a while she had girded against this fact, and 
had held herself aloof entirely from the class 
who either passed him over or regarded him 
solely as her husband—a being with whom, in- 
dependently of her, they could have nothing 
whatever to do. But, after all, this class was 
her own class—her own class both by nature 
and habit—and it was hard to be separated 
from them because her husband was not one 
of them. So it came to pass some time before 
this epoch that she had gone out a great deal 
alone. ‘Society bored Mr. Ferrers,” she ex- 
plained. And in society she had seen a good 
deal of Philip Bray. 

The arrangement that he should join the 
menage, and go to America with the Ferrers, 
had been come to quickly. Mrs. Ferrers longed 
for a change from the “Old World stagnation,’’ 
as she called it, and a trip across the Atlantic 
offered her the prospect of the craved-for 
change. Moreover, there was something very 
delightful to the artistic-souled woman in the 
thought of the free, unfettered companionship 
she would thus have with one whom she had 
already distinguished as a thorough artist. So 
the plan was made, and they were on the eve 
of carrying it out. 

“Philip Bray is taking leave of his friends, 
the Feldens,’’ one of the guests said, in answer 
to his hostess’remark. ‘I thought that would 
have been a match long ago.” 

“What would have been a match?” Mrs. 
Ferrers asked, quickly. 

‘‘With poor Arthur Felden’s daughter ; there 
are two of them, and it’s generally believed 
that Philip Bray has been in love with them 
ever since they were babies; one is a perfect 
Venus.” 

“The one it is to be a match with, of course ?” 
Mrs. Ferrers asked, coldly. 

“No; she will look higher. It’s the pretty 
one, not the beauty, who regards our Philip 
as a demi-god.” And then there was a little 
talk about “poor Arthur Felden,” and a little 





laughter about the erratic existence the fam- 
ily had led, and then the subject was dismissed 
from the minds of the majority of those pres- 
ent. 

Once on the voyage out to America Mrs. 
Ferrers referred to it. “Why have you never 
spoken to me about your friends, the Feldens, 
Philip?’’ she said. “My husband and I feel 
piqued. We thought ourselves your earnest 
friends, and we suddenly hear from an outsider 
that there is a nearer one still, and a dearer 
one yet than all others. How is this?” 

“You heard a little more than the truth,” he 
answered. ‘The Feldens are dear friends of 
mine, but that is all.’’ 

“Is that really all?” she said, in a low voice. 
She was a great enchantress, and she held the 
notion that a man is to a degree lost to his 
lady friends as soon as he is married. Addi- 
tionally she wanted, should this American 
scheme prove a success, to organize a tour on 
the continent of Europe, and, together, estab- 
lish a firm of fame that should glorify their 
union of talent very greatly. Accordingly it 
had vexed her that he should be contemplating 
a marriage with anybody. ‘‘Make your art 
your wife for a long time yet, Philip,” she 
said, in her most flatteringly persuasive tones. 
‘*Marriaze is a mistake for an artist.” This 
was all that was said on the subject then; but 
they recurred to it many times afterwards, and 
Philip gradually came to feel that he had 
been premature in proposing to that “loving 
child, Mina Felden.’”’ To himself, even, he 
called the bond that existed between them a 
half-and-half engagement only, ‘‘one that 
would surely come to nothing; for Mina ought 
to do better than to marry a poor wandering 
artist.” Besides, if he was going to be a faith- 
ful soldier to her under whose banner he was 
fighting at present, a wife would be a sad 
hindrance. Under the influence of these feel- 
ings correspondence with Mina became a 
laborious thing to him; and though he loved 
Mina still, he found himself wishing that it had 
been his fate to have found Mrs. Ferrers free. 

They staid in the United States a year, and 
then Mr. Ferrers wearied of traveling, and 
sighed fur a return to those business habits 
that custom had made dearer to him than the 
dolce far niente of the life he was at present 
leading; and so, with something that closely 
resembled pangs of regret, Mrs. Ferrers and 
Philip Bray found themselves steaming back 
to England again. 

Meanwhile Mina had lived through twelve 
months of such passionate pain that only the 
hard work to which she condemned herself 
had saved her heart from breaking. Rumors 
had reached her—rumors al ways do reach girls 
in such cases—that her betrothed was very 
openly at the feet of the married woman, of 
the bewitching authoress, Mrs. Ferrers. It 
was nearly death to her to doubt him; but 
when more and more weeks elapsed between 
the receipt of his letters, she had a mighty 
struggle to retain her faith in him. And 
while this agony of suspense was going on, 
Bertha married a wealthy country gentleman, 
and Mina was left alone with her father. 

Her course of hard work has been spoken 
of. She chalked it out herself, and followed it 
assiduously. She worked like a loving slave 
at the school of art at the Kensington Muse- 
um in the mornings, and in the afternoons 
gave drawing-lessons to the daughters of rich 
parents, who paid her liberally. “I will never 
be an encumbrance to him,’’ she determined. 
“When I’m his wife he shall find that, like 
dear mamma, I can help to maintain my chil- 
dren.” Then she would flutter with delight 
at the thought of the pride her hero would 
feel in such a helpmeet as she would be to him, 
and the thought would give her fresh strength 
to struggle on to excellence. 

The year had elapsed, and Bertha was away 
in Italy on her wedding tour still; and Mina 
was going her rounds with a gayer heart than 
usual, for his last letter had told her that her 
hero would be due in England a fortnight af- 
ter her receipt of it. That letter had been ly- 
ing in her bosom for fifteen days, so he might 
appear before her now any hour—her love, 
her husband, her hero! No wonder that her 
hand trembled a little that day; no wonder 
that she curtailed her pupils’ lessons by five 
minutes, in a way that was quite contrary to 
her usual conscientious practice; no wonder 
that, when she bounded into her own room 
when her day’s labor was over, the little maid- 
servant who waited upon her thought “Miss 
Mina looked years younger than she did a 
month ago.” 

There was a foreign letter lying on the ta- 
ble—a letter from the bride, her sister Bertha. 
“We shall be home nowin a month,” the hap- 
py beauty wrote. “John has given up the 
partridges this year for my sake; but a dozen 
wives wouldn’t keep him from the first ‘meet’ 
of the season, I believe. You must go straight 
home with us, my dear Mina, and marry a 
duplicate of John, if you can find one.” “Was 
Bertha mad,” Mina wondered, “that she could 
speak to Philip Bray’s betrothed of marriage 
with another man?” Then she read on: “I 
was thunderstruck, a few days ago, by meet- 
ing Philip Bray 1m the gallery of the Louvre, 
Mr. Ferrers died on the voyage home from 
America, and that handsome wife of his is in 
Paris too. Inever believed in him as you did, 
my darling Mina; but even I am shocked to 
hear that they are going to be married, if they 


are not married already. We did not speak 
to him, and he looked moody and miserable, 
as well he might.” There was a little more 
sisterly sympathy in the letter, and Mina read 
to the end without flinching. When she had 
finished it she locked her door, and did battle 
with herself alone until the evening. Then 
she came out and faced her father, and told 
the tale of her own agony and her Philip’s 
downfall without faltering. 

“Miss Mina do vary so,” the small Abigail 
observed to a friend that night. ‘She looked 
like a child in the face this morning, and now 
she looks like a middle-aged woman.” 

Mrs. Ferrers continued to write sparkling 
novels under the name by which the public 
had learned to like her. But Mina Felden 
never Heard of her hero again. 





THE PENALTY FOR MARRYING A PRINCESS. 


When the Marquis of Lorne espoused the 
Princess Louise, daughter to Queen Victo- 
ria, he was generally regarded as a very fortu- 
nate fellow. It was, indeed, looked upon by 
the fashionable world as a most advantageous 
selection on his part, while some of the Scotch 
tenantry of the Duke of Argyle, true clans- 
men, were disposed to think the Princess 
equally fortunate in her selection, since to wed 
the heir of the McCullum More was in their 
eyes an honor even for a Princess. But it 
seems, after all that has been said and done, 
there is yet in royal etiquette a wide barrier 
between the Marquis hus»and and the Prin- 
cess wife to be observed on public occasions— 
that the latter at such times takes precedence 
of the former, ovcupies in fact another and 
higher sphere, thereby separating, for the 
nonce, husband and wife. Thus, a respecta- 
ble correspondent, describing the dedication of 
the Royal Albert Hall in London, present at 
which were the Queen and most of the royal 
family, says :— 

“The Princess of Wales is pretty and popu- 
lar, but to-day most eyes are turned on a fig- 
ure that follows, all clad in white silk, wit 
veil and bonnet of white, and a wreath of or- 
ange blossoms about her forehead. It is the 
bride of last week, the Princess Louise, Mar- 
chioness of Lorne, by whose side walks her 
brother, Prince Arthur, and not her husband. 
For to marry a Princess does not make a man 
a Prince, and royal etiquette thinks nothing of 
pasting asunder bride and bridegroom. The 

arquis, looking more boyish than ever, walks 
some ranks behind his wife, stands apart from 
her when they have reached the dais, and af- 
terward, when the whole party go up to 
their boxes, cannot sit even in the same box 
with her. Nobody seems to be troubled about 
it, yet there in the Cabinet-box is that proud 
Duke of Argyle looking down on the curious 
scene, and one would really like to know what 
he thinks of the social Jaw that ranges his son 
so far below his son’s wife.’’ 


Poor Lord of Lorne! how sad that he should 
so soon be made to realize some of the un- 
pleasant consequences of ‘marrying above his 
station! 





WOMAN AND POLITICAL REFORM. 


The following significant article recently ap-. 


peared in the New York Times. Straws show 


which way the wind blows :— 

It is often asserted that if the educated wo- 
men of New York had a share in its govern- 
ment, the abuses we labor under would speedily 
cease to exist. This argument is freely urged 
in private society, and the advocates of Female 
Suffrage are confident, with Mr. Mill, of its 
absolute soundness. Women, they say, are 
less sordid than men, the purity of morals and 
manners is dearer to them, neatness and order 
are of greater importance in their eyes, and 
therefore their voice in the management of a 

reat city must needs have a salutary effect. 
sides, it is added, what renders possible all 
this wretched corruption, this debasing spec- 
tacle of the vilest persons in the community 
clambering to its highest places and rioting in 
its treasury, but the existence of a huge army 
of ignorant voters, who are the merest tools of 
the bad men who control them? Ifintelligent 
women also cast votes, this evil would at least 
be neutralized; and, apart from the positive 
good thus to be attained, is it not monstrous, 
we are asked, that tens of thousands of educa- 
ted American women should be excluded from 
all share in public affairs, in order that a horde 
of ignorant men should tyrannize over our en- 
tire society? It certainly is not easy to escape 
from the force and pertinency of these ques- 
tions. In New York a pressing necessity is 
felt for infusing into the age te body of vo- 
ters a greater amount of intelligence, culture 
and patriotism than now exists. It isnot that 
the average voter necessarily means to be base, 
but that his ignorance, his prejudices, and his 
vanity, are so worked upon by the cunning 
and unscrupulous as to make his conduct 
precisely what it would be if he were base. 
This needs corrections; and, assuming that 
the suffrage cannot be taken under any cir- 
cumstances from those that already have it, 
the sole obvious remedy appears to be that of 
giving it to a better class. You cannot trust 
to education alone, as applied to the existing 
voters or their natural successors, for their ed- 
ucation is in the hands of persons whose inter- 
est it is to perpetuate ignorance. Consequent- 
ly, the elevation of the average standard can 
only be arrived at by conferring the suffrage 
upon an. additional number of educated per- 
sons. This, of course, is innovation, and to 
innovation there are always powerful objec- 
tions. Yet, as Bacon says, every medicine is 
an innovation, and he that will not apply new 
remedies must expect new evils. 

Of course one plain and difficult objection 
is, that any practicable movement of this sort 
must prove useless, because it cannot be kept 
within limits; in other words, because, if the 
servant votes, as well as the mistress, they 
might as well pair, without casting ballots at 
all. This opens the door to speculations on 
which we will not at present enter; but it like- 
wise prompts one very serious reflection, which 





cannot just now be made too prominent. The 
great mass of our ignorant voters are quite 





unaffected by the higher kind of female influ- 
ence. They do not iook for it, or require it. 
The behests of their masters are implicitly 
obeyed, without any prompting from the do- 
mestic hearth. Nothing that women could do 
would make these men employ their privilege 
of suffrage more effectually for evil. But wo- 
men can make voters of another sort work for 
+ much more effectually than they do now. 

he systematic neglect of political duty, that 
we have lately stigmatized as characteristic of 
our affluent and educated classes, can here be 
vigorously attacked, on ground to which none 
can demur. Clashing opinions concerning fe- 
male rights or Female Sutfrage can be waived 
for a time in presence of the common enemy 
of honesty, enlightenment, and pure govern- 
ment. Let the educated women of New York, 
then, the wives and sisters of our professional 
and business leaders, set themselves to the task 
of inducing their husbands and brothers to 
discharge their political duties. Whether these 
ladies think that they themselves ought to 
vote or not, they certainly know that their hus- 
bands and brothers ought to do so. Their 
omission to fulfill their trust in this respect 
has assisted, in combination with other causes, 
to bring us into serious straits, Property, so- 
cial order, even religion itself, is involved in 
the common danger. The public meeting at 
the Cooper Institute to-night is one of many 
signs that the respectable citizens of the me- 
tropolis are beginning to realize the magnitude 
of the perils that threaten them. Will not the 
ladies of New York now do their part, ener- 
getically and persistently, toward overthrow- 
ing the enemy? Will they not insist that 
neglect of political duty and responsibility is 
a disgrace to any intelligent man? We beg 
them to believe that there never was a time 
when their powerful influence was more ur- 
gently needed, or when its speedy and active 
exercise would be more likely to benefit the 
most important interests of society. 


HUMOROUS. 


The local editor of the Troy Times is re- 
sponsible for the following: “We are told that 
there is nothing made in vain. But how about 
a pretty young girl? Isn't she maiden vain?” 


“Boy,” said an ill-tempered old fellow to a 
noisy lad, “what are you hollerin’ for when I 
a going by?” “Humph!” returned the boy, 
“what are you going by for when I am hol- 
Jerin’?” 

“Is this the dunce-block?” asked a new 
school-teacher, of a bright little girl, at the 
same time pointing to a three-legged stool. 
“I guess it is.” was the reply, ‘‘for the teacher 
always sits on it.” 

In describing the slowness with which the 
horse-cars run in New Orleans, one of the 
papers of that city says, “About a year ago 
the company lost a mule by decrepitude and 
old age, and their cars have been going to the 
funeral ever since.” 

“Tell that man to take off his hat in court,’ 
said a judge, the other morning, to an officer. 
The offender, who turned out to be a lady, 
wearing the fashionable sailor hat, indignantly 
exclaimed, “I am no man, sir!” ‘‘Then,” said 
his Honor, “I am no judge.’’ 


A cockney tourist met with a Scotch lassie 
going barefoot towards Glasgow. “Lassie,” 
said he, “I should like to know if all the peo- 
ple in this part go barefooted ?”’ “Part of ’em 
do and the rest on’em mind their own busi- 
ness,” was the rather settling reply. 


The following advertisement appeared in 
an Irish paper: “Whereas, Patrick Malony 
has fraudulently taken away several articles of 
wearing apparel without my knowledge, this 
is, therefore, to inform him that if he does not 
forthwith return the same his name shall be 
made public.” 

A foolish fellow called at the house of a 
neighbor who was cutting up and salting a 
hog he had killed the day before. The fellow 
stood with mouth open and hands in his pock- 
ets, looking on with a vacant stare until the 
job was nearly done, when he said: “Mam 
told me not to ask you for any pork, but if 
ena me some to take it.” He got the 
pork, 

As soon as the Congressional chaplain 
closes his appeal to the Throne of Grace there 
is a clapping of hands all over the floor. It is 
the way the members have of calling pages to 
their side. Every Congressman begins his 
day’s labor by giving an order to a messenger; 
hence the clapping is universal and uproari- 
ous. “Well, that beats me,’’ said an elderly 
gentleman in the gallery, with mud on his 
boots, which looked as though it had been 
brought from the other side of the Potomac; 
“I didn’t see anything in that prayer worth 
cheering!” 

At a neighbor’s house was a very bright 
little girl. Tt chanced once that they had for 
a guest a minister, and an esteemed friend. 

Little Annie watched him very closely, and 
finally sat down beside him and began to draw 
on her slate. 

“What are you doing, Annie?” asked the 
clergyman. 

“Tse aating your picture,” said the child. 

So the gentleman sat still, and she worked 
away earnestly for awhile. Then she stopped 
and compared her work with the original, 
and shook her little head. 

“I tan't like it much,’’ she said. “Taint a 
great deal like you. I dess I’ll put a tail to it, 
and call it a dorg.” 

Fancy his feelings! What a likeness there 
must have been! 




















Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 TREMONT 8T., 


Gives particular attention to the Diseases of 
Women. 
Office hours from 8 to 9 A. M. and 2 to 4 P. M. 
Mar. 11. ly 


MARSTON’S DINING-SALOON, 
FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 
Nos. 23, 25 and 27 Brattle Street, 

BOSTON. 
RUSSELL MARSTON, Proprieter. 
Mar. 5. tf 








E, G. STEVENS & DAUGHTER, 
CONVEYANCEKRS, 
No. 5 Pemberton Sq. (Room 23), Boston. 
Examination of Titles of Real Estate in all the 
Counties ofthe Commonwealth. Drafting of all kinds 
of Instruments relating to Real and Personal Estate. 
Copying done with neatness and dispatch. 
Dowaap G. STEVENS, Magy E. Stevens. 
Jan, 21. sm 





WHOLESALE FISH DEALERS, 


BOSTON, MASS., 


Offer for sale every variety of SALTED FISH known 
to the trade. 


Mackerel, Smoked Herring, 
Salmon, Lake Trout, 

Sahavn Trout, White Fish, 

Codfish, ‘Tjongues and Sounds, 
Pollock, Halibut Fins, 
Haddock, Sword Fish, 

Smoked Halibut, Blue Fish, 

Smoked Salmen, Round Trout, 


Smoked Bloaters, Herrings, 


Fimman Haddies, Holland Herrings,&e.- 
PUT UP IN ANY SIZE PACKAGES REQUIRED. 
Nov. 5. 6m 


SARAH A. COLBY, M.D., 


Specialty, Diseases of Women and Childrén. 
amas brings > skill and experience te 
CHRONIC DISEASES. 
Consultation free. Social calls at the office. 


Oman Union eae ~—- Boston. 


Office Hours from 10 A. M.to 4 P, M., Saturdays 
and Sundays excepted. ly Jan. 15. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts, 
PUBLISHED BY 
The American — Suffrage Associa= 
tion. 











No.1. HENRY WARD BEECHER—Address at the 
Cooper Institute, New York, Feb. 2, 1860. 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS—Speech in 
the New York Constitutional Convention, 
July 19, 1867. 

JOHN STUART MILL — Speech in the Brit- 
ish Parliament, May 20, 1867. 

No.4. THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON — 

’ “Ought Woman to Learn the Alphabet?’’ 
From the Atlantic Monthly, February, 1869. 

SAMUEL E. SEWALL—“The Legal Condi- 
tion of Women in Massachusetts.” New 
and revised edition. 

GEORGE F. HOAR—‘“Woman’s Right and 
the Public Welfare.” Speech before a Com- 
mittee of the Massachusetts Legislature, 


No. 2. 


No. 3. 


No. 5. 


No. 6. 


April 14, 1869. 

No.7. JOHN HOOKER—“The Bible and Womaa 
Suffrage.” 

No.8. GEO. WM. CURTIS—“Fair Play for Wo- 


men.” Delivered before the American Wo 
man Suffrage Association, New York, May 
12, 1870. 


For sale at the office of. the 


Woman’s Journal, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
Price 5 cents, singly; four for 10 cents; $2 per hun- 
dred. 
Gy Single copies will be sent by mail postpaid on 
receipt of 6 cents, or four for 10 cents, free of postage. 
Also, JOHN STUART MILL’S late admirable 
work, “Tuk SuBJECTION OF WomzEN.” 25 cents, or 
30 cents by mail. Feb. 18. 





ZION’S 


HERALD. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY RE- 
[LIGIOUS JOURNAL, 


OF SIXTEEN PAGES, CUT AND STITCHED. 


The Most Elegant and Costly of Church Journals, 


$2.50 Per Year. 


It has more than two hundred contributors. 


All Departments well organized, and furnishing 
interesting reading for all classes, having 


Religious, 


Secular, 
Domestic and 
Foreign Intelligence. 
—AL80, AN— 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


SECOND TO NO PAPER OF ITS CLASS. a i 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 


$2.50in Advance will Pay te Jan. 1, 1872. 
Address, 
A. S. Weed, 
[PUBLISHING AGENT, 
86 Bromfield St., 


Deo. 81, BOSTON. im 
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“THE I. W. R. 8. OF OHIO.” 
I have refrained from noticing the Nine- 
teenth Century, a monthly sheet published by 


| We were among the first to get there, and were | 

| helped out of the carriage by a man as old as 

| father, who congratulated him on our coming. 
Father gave us a good seat, where we could see | 


A. J. Boyer, of Dayton, the former editor of people as they came in, and it was funny to | 


the Woman's Advocate, because I have not 
liked the paper. The articles permitted in its 
columns make me sorry to own the writers 
as advocates of Woman Suffrage. Far better 


for the cause and the women they would serve, | 


if they were opposed to both. The numbers 
sent me do not make suffrage a specialty—in- 
deed, it seems rather of secondary importance, 
while religion, marriage, dress, etc., are the 
topics chosen. 

I respect radicals of the most pronounced 
type, if, while they tear down with one hand,, 
they build up with the other what is better 
Only wise, experienced men can reconstruct, 
and when I read the superficial theories of su- 
perficial radicals, aiming to overthrow mar- 
riage and religion, and yet unable to substi- 
tute anything half so perfect, it entrenches 
me in conservatism. Women owe their pres- 
ent liberty and happiness to religion and mar- 
riage “till death do ye part,’ excepting the lat- 
ter be dissolved for well-known reasons. The 
vague theories respecting marriage, which I 
find in the Nineteenth Century, the coarse 
language concerning religion, as if it were a 
curse to be removed, if carried out to their le- 
gitimate results, would ruin woman forever. 

Make the marriage contract dissoluble for 
any pretext, and women, not men, would be 
the sufferers. Less delicately organized, and 
more aggressive, men could easily push their 
way into the world, and build new homes for 
themselves. Not so with the deserted wives. 
In the majority of cases, maternity cripples 
their energies and hinders them for a time 
from competing successfully with men. It is 
no worse for wives to live with “consumptive, 
dyspeptic husbands” than for healthy hus- 
bands to live with diseased wives. Dissolve 
the marriage tie for the reason that sickness 
or hereditary disease has made the wife a life- 
long sufferer, and you would soon find our 
papr-houses overflowing with women. He or 
she is no friend to woman who advocates 
“easy divorce.” 

But it was not of marriage I purposed to 
write when I commenced, but of the new so- 
ciety formed and heralded by the Nineteenth 
Century, the “Independent Woman’s Rights 
Society” of Ohio. “Its object,” as stated, “is 
not to interfere with any other association in 
the State, but to push forward the movement in 
Ohio, in accordance with the most liberal and 
advanced features of the woman question,” etc. 

If the Nineteenth Century is the organ of 
the new society, and a true exponent of its 
principles, it is well that the association should 
be independent. The acknowledged leaders 
of the Woman Suffrage movement in the 
State have not enrolled their names, and they 
will not. The most flourishing societies will 
not break off (even if they could) their con- 


nection with the “American,” and fasten to a | 


comet. Xenia, Kingston, Chillicothe, Colum- 
bus, Cincinnati, Cadiz, Cleveland, and others 
too numerous to mention, have too many cau- 
tious, thoughtful advocates of suffrage alone, 
“unfettered by side issues,” to join the new as- 
sociation. There is no need of this society. 
It is the outgrowth of petty spite, but it will 
be short-lived. The cause will be put back a 
little, because of its existence, and this is all. 
We are astonished to find Mrs. E. D. Stewart 
identified with it, for she isa Methodist, and 
withal more of a conservative than radical, 
and the utterances of the paper she is recom- 
mending must shock her not a little. 

To the workers identified with us, we say, 
let us keep united, working for the ballot, and 
let us not needlessly interfere with any one’s 
theological ereed, or attempt to meddle with 
the marriage relation, until sure we are “en- 
dowed witlr wisdom from on high.’’ We have 
had no quarrel with the members of the new 
association—they have seceded as the South 
seceded. Their “peculiar institution’ every 
reader of their paper can recognize, but the 
world is not ripe enough to endorse the theo- 
ries and speculations of radicals run mad. 

We have written in sorrow, not in anger. 
We have heretofore worked harmoniously, and 
it is to be regretted that a few should under- 
take a division of the many. Ultimately it 
will be our gain, for we shall be stirred with 
new zeal and determination to keep Woman 
Suffrage free from entanglements, 

Miriam M. Cone. 


—<-s 


THE NEXT BEST THING TO VOTING. 


We take the liberty of making the following | 


extract from a private letter received last week 
from a young lady in New Hampshire :— 
“My sister and I went to town-meeting 
here yesterday. ‘There was to be one on school 
matters, and one of us happening to say we 
wished we could go, brother and father at 
once invited us to go with them and were de- 
lighted to find that we would. I suppose such 
a thing was never kuown here before, but we 
met with a warm welcome, not only from the 
young men who are our friends and acquaint- 
ances, but from old men, who, I should have 
supposed, would have disapproved of it alto- 


gether, aud I can’t help thinking that more | 


than one who never felt so before felt then 
that there was no reason why they should 
vote and we be obliged to sit silent beside 
them, when, just before, we had been discuss- 
ing the question with them and they knew 
that our opinions were as earnest as theirs. 


} see them, Hardly any one showed surprise | 
| only ——, and he looked quite thunderstruck | 
| at first. Most of them would come straight 
| down to us and say they were glad to see us | 
| there. When the meeting opened we had P. , 
land C. on one side, F. on the other, E. H. | 
| and J. in front and D. behind, and they were 
| all anxious to explain every point to us. Fa- 
| ther was moderator. When it was over sev- 
eral came to ask us to come next spring and 
bring others.” 

This is a capital beginning. Women through- | 
out the rural districts and even in suburban 
towns can thus show their interest in public | 

| affairs in a perfectly unobjectionable way. | 
| We hope the experiment, tried with so much | 
| success, will be widely imitated. 


| 





—_—— - 


LETTER FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHiA, April 22, 1871. 

Epirorn Woman's JouRNAL:—The cause 
of Woman Suffrage received an impetus in 
this city, last Tuesday evening, from a lec- | 
ture upon that subject, of unusual interest | 
and power. It was delivered at the request 
of the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, by Col. T. W. Higginson. His large and 
attentive audience could not fail to be enlight- 
ened and convinced, in greater or less degree, 
proportionate to their intelligence and candor, 
by his sound arguments and earnest appeals to 
their sense of justice. The serious, even sol- 
emn, character of his appeals to the con- 
science and heart; his graphic delineation of 
the agonizing scenes which he had witnessed, 
, where a mother, charged with no crime or 

incompetency, was by Massachusetts law 
| robbed of her young children, and the paral- 
| l¢l which he drew between those scenes and | 
a slave-auction in St. Louis, recalled to my | 
thought the old days of anti-slavery meetings, 
where the wretched slave’s cause was so fer- 
ventiy pleaded by the eloquent lips of those 
who remembered him as bound with him; 
and I half fancied that I was again sitting 
upon an anti-slavery platform. 

It is impossible that such truth should be 
spoken without good results. It is true, as 
the lecturer said, that the sins of man against 

woman are, in part, the consequence of igno- 
rance, and must disappear in proportion to 
his enlightenment. Another valuable fea- 
ture of the lecture was the sensible view pre- 
sented of the character and capabilities of 
women, as human beings, possessing the in- 
firmities and liable to the temptations of hu- 
manity; not angels, who of necessity are to 
purify and perfect everything they touch, 
| and every department of life they may enter. 
| But Ido not purpose to sketch the lecture, 

only to say that our Association regard it as a 
| most valuable aid to their labors in this field, 
| a field not yet so well cultivated, or so near its 
| harvest, as is yours in Massachusetts. 

MArY GREw. 
COMMENCEMENT AT MICHIGAN UNIVERSI- 
TY, ANN ARBOR. 


We take the following from the Christian 
Register, in regard to woman being on the plat- 
form, on Commencement Day. It is from the 
pen of Rev. C. H. Brigham, a distinguished 
clergyman of Ann Arbor:— 


For a few days there will be quiet in these 
“classic shades,” if such a term is fit ina town 
so open to the sunlight. Two-thirds of the 
students have finished their work for the year, 
and have gone to study in their homes, or to 
practice in their new professions. The Com- 
mencements of the Law and Medical Schools 
were held yesterday, and the candidates re- 
ceived their degrees. For the first time both 
sexes were recognized in this distribution. 
Among the seventy-eight candidates for the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine was Miss Amanda 
Santord, of Aurora, N. Y., and her appearance 
upon the platform was the signal of long and 
loud applause from the audience filling the 
large church. Miss Sanford was modestly and 
tastefully dressed, and kept remarkable com- 
posure in her novel and embarrassing position. 
She isa young lady of remarkable gifts and 
scholarship, and by the confession, not only | 
of her fellow-students, but of the professors, | 
has the very first rank among the graduates of 
| the school, in the dissecting-room not less than 
the class-room. She is as earnest in her at- 
tachment to the liberal faith. in religion as in 
her devotion to medical science. 

WOMAN AS “BACHELOR OF LAWS.” 

In the afternoon, at the Commencement of 
the Law School, ihe applause was renewed 
when Miss Sarah Killgore, of Indiana, came 
| up with 120 of the other sex to receive her di- 
' ploma as “Bachelor of Laws.” Her raiment 
| was hardly so simple as that of the other dam- | 
| sel, and the rather gorgeous attire and trailing 
' skirt made some think of the style of Olive 
| Logan. But Miss Killgcre is a favorite with 
| the students, has held her own with them in | 
their moot-courts, and has a very honorable | 
place in their company. Ail the spectators 
felt that this new feature in the Commence- 
ment exercises brought a delightful variety | 
| into them. ‘The addresses, by Dr. Luyster, of | 
| Detroit, before the Medical Class, and by Judge | 
, Withey, of Grand Rapids, before the Law Class, | 
| were each of them excellent. On ‘Tuesday 
| evening the annual junior exhibition was held | 
| in the church, with the same brilliant crowd, | 
| lively music, throwing of flowers, and freed m | 
i of speech, that are marked on these occasions. | 
| Those who listened to the free and fresh ut- | 
; terances of the seventeen young men who dis- 
| cussed the living topics of the day could have | 
very little doubt which side these will take in | 














| the questions of orthodox and liberal ideas. | 
| It was a matter of great regret that Miss Stock- 
| well, of Kalamazov, the first lady student of 
| the University to whom a part had been as- | 
| signed, was prevented by sickness from ap- 
pearing upon the stage. ‘The gallantry of the 
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, Soarded and glazed it all without assistance. 


der the new Territorial government. 


ing with this unprecedented event, part with 
your gvod taste or good temper—were not 
thrown into spasms of shocked propriety, or 
paroxysms of coarse laughter, at sight of a few 


er and humbler sex claiming the privileges and 
protection of the ballot, aspiring to that sacred 


‘ ingin the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
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students would have “rained bouquets.” 
Stockwell has high rank as a scholar. 1 
THE EXPERIMENT A SUCCESS, | 
The experiment of admitting women to the 
University has now been fairly tested, and 
the result has been very satisfactory to the 
friends of the measure. The number of stu- 
dents has not been lessened (there are 1110 on 
the catalogue of this year), nor has the stand- 
ard been lowered. ‘There has been no de- | 
mand that music or dancing or embroidery | 
shall be substituted for mathematics and the 
classics, aud not one item in the course has 
been changed. Possibly attachments of a ten- 
der kind have been formed in two or three 
cases, but there has been no increas: 6 “flir- 
tation.” The lady students have been treated 
throughout with courtesy, and no hindrance 
has been set in their way. Instead of thirty- 
four, which has been the number in this year, 
itis expected that the number in the next 
year will not be less than one hundred, 


Miss } 


A GARDEN FOR GIRLS. 

The doctors always used to tell the pale 
and weak-backed young ladies that broom- 
stick exercise would be a good thing for them 
to commence upon. But a more attractive 
idea than that has been started here. It is 
the Newton Garden, so recently established 
—a school of horticulture—which is practi- 
cally a hospital. The rent of the place is 
twelve hundred dollars. There is a house 
on it, with a greenhouse connected, which | 
is provided with accommodations for some two 
dozen pupils. A second greenhouse has been 
erected by the girls themselves, who have 


This addition is a square of seventeen feet, 
and in both houses thirty-five hundred plants 
are now re-potted and flourishing. Besides 
the greenhouses there is a vegetable garden, 
where the girls can go out in the season 
and exercise themselves into an excellent con- 
dition of heaith in the open air. The green- 
houses are yielding a pretty sum of money al- 
ready. They have their meals and recreation 
regularly; a daily lecture of an hour on sub- 
jects connected with horticulture, and instruc- 
tions in the art of tying bouquets—which not 
all those who raise flowers understand. Girls 
who at first could work not more than two 
hours daily soon are able to pass eight hours 
in the greenhouse and garden; and their red- 
dened cheeks and robust health, good appe- 
tites, fresh complexions aud red blood are 
visible proofs of the benefit which this sensi- 
ble experiment confers. This discovery, made 
by benevolence, ought to be widely availed of, 
and horticulture for women might become a 
sure calling and a profitable one.—Boston Sun- 
day Times. 





“GRACE GREENWOOD" ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION AND THE “STAR.” 


Wasuincton, April 17, 1871. 

Editor Evening Star :—Dear sit:— Permit 
me, even at this late hour, to express the grati- 
fication I felt in reading the calm, courteous and 
dignitied article in your paper of Friday last, 
on the movement made by certain ladies of 
this city, practical believers in woman’s right 
to the franchise, for registration as yoters un- 


You did not endorse the principle on which 
they acted, or approve their effurt; but you 
did not write down all the petitioners as unwo- 
manly, siily, and mad—or, what would doubt- 
less have been more damaging, as old, ugly, or 
unfashionably dressed. You did not,in deal- 


tax-paying, disfranchised citizens of the weak- 


and awful right “which fate has reserved for a 
high manhood”’—not only r Jonathan and 
Jobn, but for Patrick and Hans, Cwsar and Ah 
Sin, Red Cloud and Spotted Tail. 

And so, for what you refrained from saying 
(you_ had such a chance to be so lofty and severe 
and blastingly witty!) as well as for what you 
said, we thank you. GRACE GREENWOOD. 


7 
BUSINESS LETTERS, 

(an business letters will be acknowledged under 
this head, and correspondents who find their favors 
credited here will uuderstand that, whatever their 
contents, they will receive attention. } 


Leéters received to April 26th :— 

L. 8. Grace, Abbie R. Sprague, N. W. Gore, Geo, 
P. Delaplaire, L. H. Gearing, H. S. Harriman, Geo. 
Hager, Misses MeAllisterand Munson. 

















WHEELER & WILSON’S 
IS UWNQUESTIONA- 
BLY the best known and 
most tioroughly tested 
FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE, for all 
bey of ro heavy or 
ght, and the most 

ular. oe 


This practical and eas- 
ily managed Machine 
has now stood the test 
of time and thorough 
experiment; study, cap- 
itai, and inventive gen- 
ius have been devoted to its improvement for years, 
till now, with 

ITS NEW SILENT FEED, 
our present * Lock-stitch’’ Machine has no equal in the 
world. The WHEELER & WILSON’S is Reliable, 
Economical and Noiseless, It answers the wants of 
the household completely. It has received the HIGH- 
EST PREMIUMS over all—as a Family Machine—on 
both sides of the Atlantic. 

(ce Reliable and active Agents and Canvassers are 
wanted for this popular Sewing Machine, throughout 
New England. Machines sold on installments; terms 
favorable. Apply to 

ii. C. HAYDEN, Agent, 
Gmee, Keo 228 Washington Street, Boston. 
: . 





ar. So. 


. 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 130 Second Avenue, corner 
Sth Sereet. 7 
NEW YORK. 
Students of this school can attend the clinics at 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmary and 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 


seven thousand patients annually. 
For announcements and particulars address the Sec- 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 





128 Second Avenuc. New York City. 





BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDING PLANTS 


FROM 


Gal 
 G gelen Tras 


Delivered FREE and at MY RISK at any Postofiice 
in the United States, cheaper and better than they can 
be bought from local Greenhouses. 

Money may be sent at my risk, and I guarantee all 
plants to arrive safely and in good order. 





Alyssum (Variegated). ...... 3 for 30.50, 20 cents each. 
Balm(Variegated),.......... e« 10 “ o 
eiies cece cccvcccccecess 3 AD * 


Carnations (best 6 varieties),.3 “ 0,20 “ “ 
Coleus, (foliage plant),.......3 0,20 “ bad 


Cuphea (Cigar Plant),....... 4¢*. A&B * * 
Feverfew,.....scesseeses eve © 50,15 “ * 
Vaenstatye occcccccccccccccees g« 50,20 “ al 
Geraniums, from 15 to 30 cents each-—from 4 to 8 for $1. 
Heliotrope,. ........0eeee eee 4for .50, licentseach 
Hydrangea,........ececeeee--5 “* 1002 % “ 
Ivy (English),.........000+++ 4“ 50,15 * ° 
Lobelia (Varicties),.......... g* SMB Y* 
Linaria, ........0000 eocccee 4*° ABS © 
Libonia Floribunda,.........4 6,1“ “ 
PAMEF nc ccccccevccccceccoseces g* 6,10 “ “ 
PamIOUM, oo ccccccscccccccscest 50,15 “ as 
Bemllar, occcccccccceccvesscece 5° ime * * 
BOGOR, cccacccccccscsecoccess 6* 10,836° 
Tropwolum,,. .......eseeeeeees 3“ 6,20 * 
VOTRORRS, voce ccccccccccscess e* 0,10 *“ bad 
Violets, Double Neapolitan,..8“ 50,0 “ “ 


Any of the above sent by mail, Post Parp, in 
amounts not less than Fifty Cents. On orders for the 
above of $5 and upwards, Ten per Cent. Discount 
will be allowed. A full set of Plants for a Hanging 
Basket for One Dollar, consisting of the following (one 
ofeach): Alyssum, Coleus, Silver and Zonale Gerani- 
um, Lobelia, Linaria, Panicum, Sedum, Tropzlum. 


Send for circular to 


Geo. E. Waring, Jr., 
OGDEN FARM; 


Apr. 8. NEWPORT, R. I. ot 


United Piano Makers’ i. 





[CHARTERED NEW YORK, MAY, 135).] 
CELEBRATED AND WORLD-RENOWNED, 
* 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Greatly Improved Patent Agraffe, with 
fall Iron Frame and Overstrung Bass, 


PIANO-FORTES.- 


These Pianos are remarkable for evenness, splendid 
and elastic touch, for their fine, silvery and singing 
quality of tone, for extraordinary fullness and body of 
tone throughout the scale; and have the endorse- 
ment of most of the leading pianists and musical art- 
ists all over the country. These pianos can only be 
obtained at 


FRED. ZUCHTMANN; 


238 Washington St., Boston. 
Mar. 11. 3m 


THE “KEYSTONE” 


SILENT FEED 


P ~~ : P 
Family Sewing Machine. 

Undoubtedly the Strongest and Lightest! The Best 
and most Perfectly finished! Its Movements as 
Speedy and as Light as any other Machine. It uses 
a straight needle, making a tight lock-stitch permeetly 
fair on both sides. It has the new patent needle-hold- 
er. No springing or bending of the needle in chang- 
ing from coarse to fine, thereby avoiding all — 
or missed stitches. It also uses an improved and pa- 
tented “silent feed’’ and positive Lys 

This New Family Sewing Machine is THE GREAT 
DESIDERATUM so long and anxiously looked for, 
in which all the essentialities of A PERFECT MA- 
CHINE are combined. 

For Agence inquire of or address, 

JAMES H. DELANO 

No. 220 Tremont Street, Bostou, Mass., 
General Agent for New England States. Also, Gen- 
eral Agent for KELLY’s CELEBRATED MACHINE OIL. 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND — 

Nov. 5. y 





ALL THE FIRST-CLASS M 


S SEWING MACHINES, 


Weed Family Favorite, A 
Wheeler & Wilson, C 
W Howe, 2tna, 
American, &c., &e., [| 
Sold for small installments as low as GS pee 
Month, or may be paid for in Work done 
athome. For Circulars and Terms address 
N ENGLEY, RICE & PECK, 
(Successors to Engley § Rice,) 
323 Washington, cor. West St. 10} 
G Feb, 11. ly 


Dr. Windship’s Process 
Doubles strength in three months, promotes health 
to an equal degree, and is invaluable in the treatment 
of Asthma, ripen Obesity, Pulmonary Phthisis 
(first stage), Chronic Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Torpor 
of Liver and Bowels, and General Debility. 

Office hours from 8} A.M. to7 P.M., at 351 Wasu- 
tnGToN Srt., first door north of Boston Theatre. 

June 13. ly 





A LADY'S INVENTION, : 


Immen-e Sales---Ageuts Realizing Splen- 
did Profits. 





THE FLEXIBLE MAGNETIC HAIR-CURLERS. 
AND, CRIMPERS will curl or wave any hair in from. 
ten to thirty minutes, without the use of hot curling- 
irons or injurious Chemical Compounds. They are 
very simple, can be used by a child, are neat ina 
pearance when in use, and from their flexible construc- 
tion will be found superior to any other article for- 
comfort. 

By the use of these articles a more natural effect is 
produced than by heat. Heat makes stiff, stubborn, 
unnatural forms, destroys the liquid, which is the life 
of the hair, dimming its luster, and eventually pro- 
ducing a harsh, wiry appearance. 

The Flexible Magnetic Hair-Curlers and Crimpers 
form soft, careless, graceful curls and waves, and are 
therefore more natural, These articles are warranted 
to give perfect satisfaction, or the money refunded. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price. Money 
sent at my risk. 

1 box, containing 12—2 inehes long, 50 centa. 
“ sad 12-3 “76 cents. 
o ase ¢ $1.00. 

In ordering mention which you want—CurRLERs on 

Crimvers. Liberal terms to Agents and Dealers. 

ddress G. W. W ’ 

Herald Building, 218 Broadway, New York, 
General Agent for the United States. 

Also sold by A. T. Stewart & Co.. H. B. Claflin & 
Co., Arnold, Constable & Co., Lord & Taylor, Cal- 
houn, Robbins & Co., J. B. Spellman & Sons, Cook & 
Valentine, Howard, Sanger & Co., Rawson & Co., E. 
A. Morrison. R. H. Macy, and all Notion, Fancy 
Goods, and Hair Dealers throughout the United States 
and Canadas. 6m Jan, 14. 


GUILD, CHURCH & CO,, 


(Successors to GEORGE M. GUILD & CO.), 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND AND SQUARE 








A a: 


Piano Eortes. 


Pianos sold on monthly or quarterly paid install- 
ments, without charging the exorbitant prices usual- 
ly prevailing on this plan. 


THREE REASONS why GUILD, CHUBCH, 
& CO. can sell a FIRST-CLASS PIANO-FORTE for 
less money than any other house in Boston. 

Firest.—Our arrangements are such that we pay 
FIVE THOUSAND DOLLARS LEss RENT than 
any other manufacturer making as many Pianos per 
annum. 

Second.—We have AMPLE CAPITAL at our com- 
mand, to buy all our stock in large quantities and at 
the LOWEST MARKET RATES. 

Third.—Each partner is a practical piano-maker 
of large experience and attends personal/y to his sev- 
eral departments, thus saving the LARGE EXPENSE of 
salaried foremen, and by the personal inspection of 
each Piano during the different stages of manufacture, 
Piano-Fortes are guarant: to the public that have 
NO SUPERIORS for excellence of finish, purify and vol- 
ume of tone, fine action, and standing (ong in tune— 
qualities indispensable to a first-class instrument, 


For testimonials and a proof of the above statement 
we refer to over SEVEN THOUSAND of our Pianos 
pS in use throughout the United States and else- 
where. 


(= A large assortment ef Stools and 
Covers coustantly on hand.£) 
Call and see them or send for an illustrated Cata- 
logue. 
GEORGE M. GUILD, CEPHAS CHURCH, 
GEORGE HEWS. 
Feb. 25. 38m 











ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1871. 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER. 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


Devoted to the interests of WomMAN, to her education- 
al, industrial, legal and political Equality, and espe- 
cially to her RIGHT OF SUFFRAGE. 


Published Every Saturday by its Propriee- 
tors, in Boston, Chicago and St. Louin. 


MARY A. LIVERMORE, EpirTor, 
JvuLiA Warp Hower, Lucy Strong, Henry B. 
BLackWELLand T. W. HiaGinson, Associate Editors. 


St. Louis Address, Fanny Hoty, Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Room 18, corner Fifth and Olive st. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


THs WoOMAN’s JOURNAL.—The friends of Woman 
Sutfrage who wish to keep the issue clear from en- 
tangling alliances with other reforms and the endless 
host of -n<iv:duai whims and yagaries—who would 
pursue it witn the same singleness of aim that marks 
the movement in England, and the temperance and 
other special reforms in this country, have established 
a weekly paper, the WomAN’s JOURNAL, published 
in Boston and Chicago, and edited by Mrs. Livermore, 
Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mr. Wm. 
Lloyd Garrison and Mr. T. W. Higginson, assisted by 
accomplished friends of the cause. The WomAn’s 
JOURNAL is a fair and attractive paper in appearance; 
while the variety and spirit ofits articles, and the dig- 
nity, self-respect, good-humor and earnestness of its 
toue, will show how profoundly mistaken are those 
who suppose that folly and extravagance are necessa- 
rily characteristic of the discussion of the question. 
Tie JoURNAL 1s indispensable to those who would 
truly understand the character of the movement and 
measure its progress.—J/arper’s Weekly. 





TERMS: 
$2.50 a year, invariably in advance. Single copy 


cents. 
CLUB RATES: 

Any person sending five subscribers will receive a 
sixth copy FREE. ‘Ten copies will be forwarded on re- 
ceipt of 520.00. 

Specimen copies,sent on recetpt of two-cent stamp 
for postage. 

Liberal terms to canvassers. 

For sale and subscriptions received by THe New 
ENGLAND News Co., 41 Court street, Boston, and 
Tut AmERICAN News Co., 119 Nassau street, New 
York. 





RATES OF ADVERTISING—One square of eight 
lines, first insertion, $1.59; subsequent insertion, 76 
cents. Business notices 30 cents perline. The price 
tor advertising is uniform and inflexible. 





Boston OrFrice—3 Tremont Place, rear of Tremoat 
House, and second duor from Beacon street. 





All communications for the WomAn’s JouRNAL, 
and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to Mary A. Livermore, Editor. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 
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